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Good Intentions in Education 


R. R. A. BUTLER is to be congratulated on having 
produced an excellent White Paper on Educational 
Reconstruction. The achievement, so far, is a literary 
one only ; the White Paper is charmingly written, it is 
inspired by the most admirable intentions and it outlines 
a mumber of desirable steps in educational reform to 
none of which any exception can be taken and some of 
which are highiy welcome. A White Paper, however, is 
supposed to be more than a tract for the times ; it is a 
declaration of the policy that the Government intends to 
carry out. It is one stage short of a Bill, two short of an 
Act, three (or three hundred) short of an achievement. 
Whether Mr Butler is in earnest is a question on which 
the White Paper sheds no light at all—except the rather 
disappointing light shed by the fact that it is a White 
Paper and not (as was promised) a Bill. If, as must be 
hoped, it is the first step in a real policy, and not merely 
a paper ideal to be retreated from, then at least it can 
be said that the first step is a longer one than seemed 
likely only a few months ago. 


For an understanding of the reforms proposed, a read- 
ing of the White Paper is to be recommended. They 
can be only very briefly summarised here: 


1. The school-leaving age is to be raised to 15 (with- 
out exemptions) as soon as possible after the war, with a 
further increase to 16 “at a later date.” In addition, there 
is to be compulsory part-time attendance (in working 
hours) at “Young People’s Colleges,” for children 


between the leaving age and 18. “Part-time,” to begin 
with, is to be the equivalent of one day a week. 

2. Primary education is to end, for all children, at the 
age of about 11. Secondary education is thus to be com- 
pulsory for all children between 11 and 15 (later 16), and 
free both for these children and also for those who stay on 
beyond the leaving age. Secondary schools are to be of 
three varieties—“ grammar schools” (ie., the present 
secondary schools), “modern schools” (developing out 
of the present central schools) and “technical schools.” 
These three varieties are to be of equal social and educa- 
tional standing. 

3. The present power of local authorities to provide 
nursery schools for children from 2 to 5 is to be changed 
into a duty to provide them wherever the Board deems 
them to be necessary. . 

4. The school day is to begin with “a corporate act of 
worship,” and there is to be religious instruction in all 
schools on the basis of an agreed (undenominational) 
“syllabus.” It will be open to the parent to withdraw his 

* child from all or any form of religious worship or instruc- 
tion. In schools wholly owned by the local authorities, chil- 
dren may be “withdrawn” for specified periods of such 
denominational religious instruction as the parents wish. 
Only in exceptional cases will this instruction be given 
on the school premises. There is a complicated set of 
provisions for the further integration of “ non-provided ” 
(i.e., church) schools into the national system. The general 
purport is that unless the owners can find half the cost 
of necessary alterations and improvements, they are to 
lose their majority on the managing body, and their right 
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to appoint and dismiss teachers ; but they will retain the 

right to be “ satisfied ” as to the appointment of a limited 

number of “reserved” teachers. 

5. There are to be somewhat vaguely defined develop- 
ments in technical, commercial and art education ; 
in adult education; in youth service; in the school medical 
service, and the provision of meals in schools; and in 
assistance to poor scholars in reaching the university. 

6. All private schools are to be inspected and registered. 
If they do not reach the’ required standards, they may 
be closed. 

7. No local authority other than a county council or a 
county borough council is to be a local education 
authority, and every LEA shall have jurisdiction over 
the whole range of education. Boroughs and urban dis- 
tricts may (and if they have a population of 60,000 shall) 
have district education committees exercising such 
powers as are to be delegated to them by the county. 
There is to be power to amalgamate small county and 
county borough areas for education purposes. 

All these are steps in the right direction. Some of 
them seem a little timid—the indefinite deferment of the 
raising of the leaving age to 16 ; the definition of “ part- 
time” schooling for the 15-18 group as one day, with a 
similariy indefinite deferment of any increase ; the failure 
to remove all qualification from the duty to provide 
nursery schools. But, to offset these imperfections, there 
are several items in the programme that will cause very 
general satisfaction. The chief of these is the armounce- 
ment of universal, compulsory and free secondary educa- 
tion ; and hardly second is the beginning—even if it is 
only a beginning—of part-time education for older 
children. When these two reforms have been enacted, the 
country will be within sight of the goal of this section 
of educational reform—namely, that all minors should 
be regarded as citizens in training. The religious pro- 
posals seem reasonable to the layman, even though (or 
perhaps because) they will not please either extreme of 


opinion. The provisions for the church schools, if fully 


enforced, should serve to end the scandal of the “ black 
list,” about which there is some commendably frank 
writing -in the White Paper. Very few of the Anglican 
schools will be able to find the money necessary to retain 
their independence ; and, if they do not, the appointment 
and dismissal ‘of teachers—the most important point 
from an educational point of view—will pas¢ to the 
education authority. When ‘it is remembered that the 
overwhelming majority of village schools are still “ non- 
provided,” the significance of this reform will be seen 
to be considerable ; in many parts of the country it 
means that efficient-and modern education will, for the 
first time, be available in rural areas. 

The proposed concentration of educational powers in 
the county and county borough councils is also a badly 
needed reform. The present system suffers from the 
double defect that, in many areas, two different authori- 
ties are responsible for primary and secondary education, 
and that many of the areas-are far too small for efficiency. 
The former defect will be removed by the proposed 
reform ; but not the latter. In England and Wales as a 
whole, there were, at the time of the 1931 census, 145 
administrative counties and county boroughs, with an 
average population of 276,000. But the average is 
deceptive, since it is swollen by such giants as London 
and Lancashire among the counties, Birmingham and 
Liverpool among the county boroughs. Even if every 
county or county borough with a population of less than 
75,000 (there is a hint in the White Paper that this is 
the minimum) were merged in a larger area for the pur- 
pose of education, the median population would still be 


as low as 303,000 among the English counties, 157,000 ° 


among the Welsh counties (half of which would have to 
be merged) and 122,000 among the county boroughs. 
To secure a fully efficient educational system, with 
sufficient choice of the different varieties of schools, a 
population of 400,000 should probably be regarded as 
the minimum. There are only a score of these. The 
areas will thus remain too small—though it would be 
impractical to hope for any larger areas so long as educa- 
tion continues to be administered through local authori- 
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ties and so long as the county and the county borough 
remain the largest units in existence. 

The items on Mr Butler’s programme can thus, with 
some qualifications, be given a sincere welcome. But it 
is a sound rule to look all political gift-horses very 
closely in the teeth—and experience would advise that 
those of the educational breed be inspected with the 
utmost scepticism. From the policy outlined in the White 
Paper there are three large and admitted omissions. Very 
little is said about the supply, training and status of 
teachers, on which every hope of reform and advance 
necessarily rests. Even less is said about the content of 
education—the curriculum of the schools and their 
integration with the universities. And almost nothing is 
said about the very vexed question of the public schools— 
which is not really educational at all, but social and 
political. The reason for the omission is the same in 
each case—that a committee is sitting on the problem. 
The report of Sir Cyril Norwood’s committee on the 
curriculum is almost ready; Sir Arnold. McNair’s com- 
mittee on the training of teachers is expected to report 
later in the year, and a report is also awaited from Lord 
Fleming’s committee on the public schools. It would 
have, been equally improper for the Board to have 
pronounced .on these questions before receiving the 
reports or to have delayed the rest of its policy until 
they had been received. But the effect is none the less 
unfortunate, for the White Paper is left announcing a 
performance of “Hamlet ” without any assurance that 
there will be a stage manager, or that the Prince of 
Denmark will mix with the other players, or that there 
will be an agreed version of their lines. Before it wil! 
be possible to judge whether or not there is likely to be 
any real advance in British education, it will be necessary 
not merely to observe what happens to the proposals in 
the White Paper, but aiso to await both the appearance 
of three separate reports and the action, if any, that is 
taken upon them. There are, unfortunately, infinite pos- 


’ sibilities of mutual obstruction in this procedure. 


If this comment seems unnecessarily cynical, the jaun- 
dice must be ascribed to the lessons of British educa- 
tional history in the past thirty years. Education Bills 
have an unhappy history, and even when they have 
become Acts, they lack enforcement. There is no other 
sphere of public policy where there is such an enormous 
gap between the politicians’ promises—even those they 
have written into the statute book—and actual per- 
formance. The chief reason for this—but not the only 
one—is to be found in the fact that education policy is 
administered through the local authorities, who have to 
find over half the total cost (£48.3 million out of £93.8 
million in 1938-39). Except for the minority of authori- 
ties who have both the will and the means to take pride 
in their schools, the Board’s minimum standards tend 
to become maximum standards, and the powers that 
successive Acts have conferred upon the local 
authorities in such matters as nursery schools remain 
largely unused. The White Paper shows some 
realisation of this difficulty. In a number of cases, powers 
are to be converted into duties—though usually with some 
qualification to the language or ambiguity in it. In the 
main part of the reforms—the development of secondary 
education—it is provided that each authority is to pre- 
pare a scheme, on the basis of which the Board will make 
an order, embodying a time-table. It is also provided, in 
connection with compulsory part-time education, that “ to 
obviate one of the causes of the previous failure to operate 
the Act of 1918,” the Appointed Day shall be the same 
for the whole country—though this might mean an unduly 
delayed Appointed Day. 

It is not recalcitrance among the local authorities that 
is the chief difficulty. Their slowness to move arises 
from poverty. Before the war, education represented 
about a quarter of the total burden on the rates. The 
Appendix to the White Paper shows that the £48 million 
spent out of the rates in 1938-39 will have risen to {562 
millions after the war before any additional cost arising 
out of reforms. It is part of the present scheme that the 
Exchequer grant shall be increased to a maximum of 55 
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per cent ; but even so the burden on the rates will increase 
to £67.6 millions in the seventh year of the reforms and 
to £79.9 millions “ ultimately.” In other words, if local 
authorities are to play their part, the rates will have to be 
increased by an average of 16 per cent for this purpose 
alone—to say nothing of the further burdens that are to 
be imposed for town and country planning, medical ser- 
vices, housing and the rest. It simply cannot be done. If 
the financial aspect of the proposals remains as outlined 
in the White Paper, the scheme will never come into 
existence, no matter how brave the words of the Board 
or how mandatory the terms of its Act. Every possible 
loophole for failing in their duty will be sought by the 
poorer authorities, and the Board will be forced, in 
spite of itself, to use its discretion in favour of leniency 
and delay. Mr Butler can hardly be blamed for 
failing to secure a complete reform of local govern- 
ment finance as a side-line in his White Paper; but he 
ought to realise (as should the town planners and the 
medical reformers) that until there is such a reform none 
of their plans can hope to be more than moderately 
successful. 

Financial realism would greatly improve the outlook for 
the White Paper proposals. But something more is needed 
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before the cynical smile will be removed from the spec- 
tator’s face. Rightly or wrongly, the Board of Education 
has acquired the reputation of being a lackadaisical de- 
partment which seldom succeeds in delivering the goods. 
It is not only the local authorities who need to be held 
down to a time-table worked out in advance, but the 
Board itself as well. Not everything, of course, can be 
done at once ; there are schools to be built and teachers 
to be trained. Nor is it possible to foresee when, with 
victory, the whole procession can start. But it should be 
possible to work out in advance, and to embody in the 
Act, how long each stage should take after the single 
Appointed Day when the starting button is pressed. The 
financial estimates in the White Paper are clearly based 
upon a time-table ; it.should be embodied in the Act. 
Escape clauses there would have to be ; but it is essen- 
tial that the difficult and embarrassing initiative of issu- 
ing a special Order should be needed to escape from the 
time-table, not to keep to it. If Mr Butler can, first, repair 
the cmissions in his White Paper and, then, pilot through 
Parliament a Bill which unambiguously commits him and 
his successors, he will be, beyond question, the most 
effective President the Board has ever had. Until then, a 
certain scepticism will be in order. 


Colonial Development 


DUCATIONAL advance and economic development, 

‘ according to the Colonial Secretary, are the twin 
pillars upon which any sound scheme of political respon- 
sibility in the colonies must be based. There is nothing 
epoch-making about this statement. For some time now 
there has been very wide agreement that the major 
fault of British colonial policy in the past has been the 
neglect of the material progress which is essential to 
political progress ; “ development and welfare” is a 
phrase which has won a wider vogue even than “ trustee- 
ship and the dual mandate.” Where disagreement arises 
is how development and welfare, but particularly develop- 
ment, is to be achieved. 

Official pronouncements have been disappointing in this 
respect. Successive Secretaries of State for the Colonies 
have pointed to the new Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Fund, but not even they have ventured to suggest 
that its resources and scope are adequate. Even Colonel 
Stanley, in his speech in the House of Commons last 
week, which came far ‘nearer than those of his pre- 
decessors to dealing with realities, was less specific when 
he came to the application of principle in economic 
development than he was when discussing education. He 
said that the objective is to make the colonies self- 
supporting—not, he hastened to add, self-contained. He 
reiterated the predominant importance of agricultural 
development. He dealt at some length with the develop- 


ment of air communications. Finally, he gave his bless- 
ing to more industrialisation of the colonies—not, with 
another hasty addition, “a rash, mushroom industrialist 
growth fostered by high protective tariffs . . .” but 
industries processing natural products for home consump- 
tion or for export, and simple manufactures which are 
not dependent on large quantities of imported raw 
materials. 

This is good as far as it goes. A welcome must also 
be given to Colonel Stanley’s view that the expansion 
of secondary industries in the colonies would in the 
long run be beneficial to: British export trade. Under 
the Ottawa regime the colonies were deprived of the 
right to buy in the cheapest market. Now they are to 
be encouraged to make their own cheaper necessities, 
which will allow them a wider margin for the purchase 
of goods requiring skill in their manufacture—a class of 
goods in which the British export trade “will be able 
to compete on fair terms.” But if the end of the Ottawa 
duties is implied by this statement there are still other 
questions fundamental to economic development which 
the Colonial Office has not answered. It has not said 
whether it still approves as strongly as ever of restriction 
schemes for raw materials and intends to allow them 
to be operated by internaticnal groups of ‘producers. 
Such raw materials as copper, tin, tea, cotton and rubber 
will, in spite of “economic development,” continue for 
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some time to be the mainstay of many colonies. Again, 
in the whole of Sir Frank Stockdale’s long, detailed and, 
on the whole, encouraging report on development and 
welfare in the West Indies, no attempt has been made 
to solve the difficult but fundamental problem of land 
tenure. Or again, is the monopoly which the United 
Africa Company has in the trade of British West Africa 
to continue? Private capital is, according to Colonel 
Stanley, to be welcomed in post-war colonial develop- 
ment, provided that it is under proper control. Doés 
this mean that the greater part of the wealth derived 
from the exploitation of a colonial asset will continue to 
be lost to the colony, as Northern Rhodesia now loses 
so large a part of its copper income through the payment 
of dividends and taxes in the United Kingdom? If the 
secondary industries are owned by private . capital, 
will “proper control” ensure that the colonial peoples 
will be allowed to do skilled jobs? 

Possibly the Colonial Office considers that as develop- 
ment is pursued questions such as these will settle 
themselves. This attitude would be in keeping with the 
empiricism with which it pursues colonial development 
in general. The alternative is development by a super 
board, distinct from the Colonial Office, which would 


undertake colonial development on the basis of a long- 


term plan. In recent months this proposal has won many 


adherents. Its latest advocates have written a book* in | 


which it is worked out in detail. The authors have clearly 
a first-hand knowledge of many of the colonies, and the 
great merit of their book is that they have thought large. 
Whether their roving eye alights upon sparsely populated 
and deforested British Honduras or the dust bowl in 
Kenya their remedy is the same: development on a 
grand scale by an authority which can work to a long- 
term programme without having its day-to-day work 
subject to Parliamentary review, which can co-opt people 
from the Dominions in its tasks, which might with advan- 
tage eventually grow into a world development authority 
with all the undeveloped corners of the globe within 
its scope. 

The great drawback of their scheme—and it applies 
to similar proposals for central development boards—is 
that they have forgotten the people. The authors realise, 
indeed, that development must be broken down to fit 
the needs of individual colonies, -and they suggest local 
development authorities with directors appointed by the 
colonial governments concerned. They even, in one short 
paragraph, talk about associating the colonial peoples in 
the working-out of the policies adopted. But the whole 
book is pervaded with the idea that the poor, backward 
people of the colonies must be improved at all costs, 
and if they do not know what is good for them the 
development authority does. 

Very likely many of the colonial peoples do not know 
what is good for them. But this does not, surely, mean 
that development is to be imposed upon them without 
their consent. If it does. it is contrary to the whole spirit 
of British colonial policy, which has always aimed at 
leading, not coercing, along the path of progress. The 
advocates of a central development board forget that 
the backwardness of the people, which they wish so 
passionately to cure, is often based on an old and very 
strong culture and social structure that cannot be swept 
aside in a day. If, therefore, a development board distinct 


* Wealth for Welfare. By H. W. Foster and E. V. Bacon. 
Macmillan. 174 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 
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from the Colonial Office were set up, a time would come 
when there would be a clash between its policies and 
those of the Colonial Office. How would the deadlock 
be resolved? 

There might be a place for such a board if it devoted 
itself exclusively to impersonal development, such as the 
building of roads and bridges and the combating of soil 
erosion. But wherever it is a question of dealing with 
people, of starting secondary industries or improving agri- 
cultural production, the plans cannot be churned out 
from London or elsewhere. They are a subject for 
delicate manipulation by the man on the spot. 

At first sight this seems a disappointing conclusion. 
Contrasted with the large ideas of the authors of Wealth 
for Welfare, the Colonial Office’s policy of development 
seems a poor thing indeed. What has the introduction of 
ginger cultivation among the pagan tribes of Zaria, in 
North Nigeria, or the establishment of a factory for 
drying vegetables at Kerugoya, in Kenya, which employs 
over 900 Africans and deals with the products of some 
6,000 native growers—what have these to do with the 
large problems of poverty, hunger, disease and illiteracy 
among the colonial peoples? Is the establishment of an 
Institute of West African Arts, Industries and Social 


- Science, which will aim at reviving native craftsmanship 


and turning it to modern production, the best way to 
achieve the expansion of secondary industries ? 

Fundamentally, the answer is yes. There is more than 
a difference in methods between those who plan on the 
large scale envisaged by the supporters of a colonial 
development board and those who work from small begin- 
nings in isolated areas, who consider the development of 
co-operatives as important as the opening up of a new 
mineral asset. There is also a difference in objectives. 
The development board planners look upon development 
and welfare as an end in itself. Official British policy 
looks upon it, as Colonel Stanley said, as a basis for 
self-government. It is an essential basis, but the ultimate 
aim of British colonial rule, in spite of the new trends 
of the last few years, is still to proceed from benevolent 
despotism, not merely to benevolent development, but to 
responsible government and independence. That is why 
colonial development must begin and end with’ the 
people. 

This is not to say that the makers and agents of official 
policy could not learn much from the supporters of the 
opposing view. They could learn to think large, even 
if they have to act small. The comparatively trifling cost 
of a new market in an African village should not make 
them draw back from the need to spend many millions 
in the colonies as a whole. They can still work to a 
plan, even if it has to be constantly adapted. There 
are also colonies where they have no need to be inhibited, 
and colonial welfare can be pursued everywhere without 
restraint. Above all, the exercise of infinite patience and 
encouragement should not be allowed to blind them to 
the fact that what is needed more than anything else in 
British colonial rule is a sense of urgency, of a great 
task that has to be done even if its completion takes 
many generations. The change in British colonial policy, 
after all, has been comparatively sudden, and it may be 
that the various colonial administrations and their out- 
lying officers have not yet fully realised that their duty 
is not, indeed, to depart from the principles of economical 
administration but to seek out every way in which the 
application of capital can raise the economic welfare and 
productivity of the colonial peoples. It may be that 
something in the nature of a development board—pro- 
vided it were responsible to the Colonial Office and 
closely integrated with it—would serve a useful purpose 
in speeding-up the tempo of development. Something 
more than a fund to be passively drawn upon is needed ; 
there should rather be a department of the Colonial 
Office itself and of every colonial administration (or at 
least in each group of colonies) whose active duty it is 
to advance the new ‘policy. Something of the same 
vigour that has been put into waging war is needed for 
the colonial effort. 
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Post-War Shipping Policy 


URING a debate in the House of Commons on 

Wednesday last week Mr Noel-Baker, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport, 
laid down the three principles which are to guide the 
Government’s shipping policy after the war. First, Great 
Britain “ must continue to serve the world with a large 
and efficient mercantile marine.” Secondly, His Majesty’s 
Government will be 


prepared to collaborate with other like-minded Govern- 

ments in establishing conditions in which the shipping of 

the world can be efficiently and economically carried on. 
Thirdly, the officers and men of the merchant navy 
are to be provided with “the best attainable conditions 
of employment.” The first principle, as Mr Noel-Baker 
rightly remarked, “ governs all the rest.” Ships are vital 
to this country in peace and in war. They are the con- 
veyor belts feeding the huge industrial assembly plant of 
this island with raw materials and foodstuffs. In peace, 
they take Britain’s finished goods to the four corners of 
the world and, in war, its armies and munitions to the 
battlefields. But shipping is also the most important export 
industry ; before the war British ships carried two-fifths 
of the world’s seaborne trade, and their earnings abroad 
paid for more than a tenth of the country’s total mer- 
chandise imports. 

The Government’s statement was timely, and one can 
hardly quarrel with its decision to refrain at this stage 
from naming the “official” target for the size of the 
post-war British merchant fleet. As was pointed out by 
Sir Arthur Salter, the other Joint Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of War Transport, any categorical 
statement about the future size of the merchant navy 
and the methods by which it is to be secured and main- 
tained might prejudice negotiations with other Govern- 
ments and render international collaboration more diffi- 
cult. But this caution need not extend to an expression 
of private opinion. As the General Council of British 
Shipping said in its report on post-war shipping, entitled 
“Freedom and Efficiency Policy,” 

this country must not be afraid to say to its allies that 

a strong British mercantile marine is just as necessary to 

this country as its navy, army and air force. 

In any case, there has been no lack of precedent ; across 
the Atlantic, for example, the view has been freely ex- 
pressed that the United States should aim at a peace- 
time merchant fleet big enough to enable that country 
to carry half the total of its imports and exports in its 
own vessels. On the basis of the volume of trade before 
the war, this would mean a fleet two-fifths larger than 
then existed. 

There are, perhaps, special reasons justifying so large 
an increase in the American merchant fleet— 
an even larger increase will actually exist at 
the end of the war. There will be no question of 
America’s deliberately building up to an arbitrary 
standard; it will be a question of how much 
of the American fleet that will exist at the end 
of the war should be retained. It would be very foolish 
if British policy were to insist on a fleet larger 
than pre-war merely because this is to be the American 
policy. But, equally, there is no reason why Britain should 
be content with a fleet smaller than it was before the 
war. In 1936, according to a “ fact-finding” inquiry 
carried out by the Chamber of Shipping and the Liver- 
pool Steam Ship Owners’ Association, the sea-going 
steam and motor tonnage sailing under the British flag 
(UK and Dominions) represented 36.7 per cent of the 
world total and carried 40.2 per cent of the world’s sea- 
borne trade. The total of United Kingdom tonnage, 
excluding vessels of under 2,000 gross tons, was then 
15,084,000 gross tons, and the Dominions owned 
1,934,000 gross tons, making an Empire total of 
17,018,000 gross tons.) In the same year, the seaborne 


trade of British countries wholly among  them- 
selves amounted to 19.4 per cent of the world 
total; trade between British countries and foreign 
countries amounted to 37.4 per cent. If we take 
the whole of the purely British trade and half of 
the British-foreign trade, we reach a figure of 38.1 per 
cent of the world’s seaborne trade -which might reason- 
ably be regarded as the appropriate portion to be carried 
in British ships—in fact, almost exactly the portion that 
actually was carried before the war. (It does not, of 
course, follow that all British trade was in British ships, 
nor that British ships carried no wholly foreign trade ; 
convenience dictates the utmost elasticity in this respect.) 
Thus a policy of restoring the pre-war position could be 
expressed either as that of once more carrying 40 per 
cent of the world’s seaborne trade in British ships or 
as that of having a fleet large enough to carry the whole 
of purely British and half of British-foreign trade. These 
two magnitudes may diverge after the war, and it is the 
second that forms the sounder basis for policy. 

There is no inherent reason, however, why “back to 
pre-war ” should be the aim. In particular, there would 
seem to be a strong case for adding to the minimum, as 
defined above, a margin in the nature of a war reserve. It 
has once again been demonstrated that the survival of this 
country depends absolutely on its merchant navy, and 
so long as the nations of the world take any precautions 
at all against the perils of war, a British war reserve of 
merchant ships is amply justified. It might not be possible 
to keep the reserve fully employed in peacetime—indeed, 
it is in the nature of a reserve that it should not normally . 
be needed—and Government shipping policy will have to 
take into account the necessity of maintaining it in usable 
condition. As for the size of that reserve, a figure of 
3,000,000 gross tons would represent about a year’s 
sinkings of British ships at the maximum rate of the 
present war. The target might therefore be defined as a 
total for all the British countries (perhaps differently 
distributed than hitherto between the United Kingdom 
and the Dominions) of about 20 million gross tons plus 
or minus the equivalent of any changes in the overseas 
trade of the British countries after the war. 

How is the target to be attained ? The post-war posi- 
tion cannot be foreseen with any clarity. But unless the 
war ends very quickly indeed, the world will end the war 
with more shipping (and more modern ships) than it had 
at the start. It is probable that the total of shipbuilding 
in the United Nations alone (excluding anything that may 
be accomplished in German, Italian and Japanese yards) 
will this year equal about a quarter, or even more, of 
the pre-war total, and the volume of construction in 
earlier years has not been negligible. Unless there is a 
great increase in the volume of world trade there will 
be a glut of shipping just as soon as the requirements of 
demobilisation and relief have been attended to. On the 
other hand, the British merchant fleet will end the war 
substantially smaller than at the start ; no figures of the 
shrinkage are available, but those who speak of a halving 
of the total British tonnage are probably erring on the 
pessimistic side. The task will therefore be to reconstitute 
a British fleet of the desirable size at a time of world- 
wide glut, which will indeed be intensified by any British 
building. In these circumstances, there will inevitably be 
suggestions that the policy of building up the British 
fleet to anything like 20 million gross tons would be 
harmful. The position will indeed be uncomfortable, but 
it is most unlikely that the British Government or the 
British public will be deterred from their purpose, which 
rests not so much on economic considerations as on the 
essential elements of national safety. 

There will, of course, be the enormous volume of 
American tonnage built during the war, which is likely 
to be far in excess of American peacetime needs. It is 
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most unlikely that there will be any question of the 
outright gift of ships for use in peacetime competitive 
trade. Any suggestion of sale would raise difficult ques- 
tions about both the price and the method of payment. It 
is, however, just possible that some long-term lease (or 
even lend-lease) of these ships to Great Britain could be 
arranged. If so, the immediate needs of the British 
merchant marine for standard cargo vessels could be met 
and the British rebuilding programme could turn its 
first attention to special types such as tankers and refri- 
gerated vessels. Any American ships obtained by these 
means would almost certainly have to be retained in 
Government ownership, though they could presumably 
be hired out on long agreements to shipping companies. 

The difficulty about any programme of rebuilding is 
that it will almost certainly have to be carried out at a 
time when shipping, owing to the glut, will not be a very 
profitable industry. It may be that some international 
arrangements for the stabilisation of freight rates both 
could and should be made. This is a complex and diffi- 
cult problem which cannot be discussed here. But it 
would take very considerable optimism to assume that 
there is any form of international regulation which can 
perform the miracle of converting conditions of glut into 
conditions favouring, on strictly commercial principles, 
the construction of new ships. If there is to be a large 
British programme of rebuilding, the Government will 
have to take the initiative and bear the risk. 

This inevitably raises the question of the nature of 
the relationship between the Government and the ship- 
ping industry. It stands to reason that no Government 
department can be expected to engage in the actual 
management of shipping in peacetime conditions. Liner 


NOTES OF 


The second week of the fighting in Sicily has brought 
successes not less striking than those of the first. The advance 
has been steady in all sectors. The British and Canadian 
positions have moved north from the Ragusa-Augusta line 
to a line running roughly from Piazza Armerina to the out- 
skirts of Catania. The Americans have extended their con- 
trol of the south coast to Agrigento and beyond; indeed they 
have occupied the mining region of Caltanissetta and taken 
Enna. The capture of Enna marks a turning point in the 
campaign. The town lies on the only important railway 
across the island from Catania to Termini. The western 
part of Sicily has been practically isolated—the distance 
from Enna to the northern coast is only about forty miles. 
The Axis forces in the west of Sicily have no escape but 
to retreat hastily along the northern coast before that way 
of retreat, too, is cut off. The possession of Enna may also 
allow the Allies to envelop the Catania plain from the west 
and to isolate the defenders of Catania itself. Only at the 
approaches to Catania has the defence succeeded in tem- 
porarily holding the advance—owing to the difficult nature 
of the country and to the concentration of the bulk of the 
German forces in Sicily in this sector. The battle of Catania 
cannot now be regarded as part of a design to save the island 
for the Axis ; its importance has been reduced to that of a 
stubbornly fought rearguard action. The only reward the 
enemy can expect here is a gain in time which might allow 
him to withdraw part of his forces across the Straits of 
Messina. The defenders of Catania have two possible lines 
of retreat: one along the western slopes of Etna and the 
other along the coastal road from Catania to Messina. The 
first line may well be denied to them by an Allied 
advance from Enna; and the second is exposed to Allied 
bombardment both from the air and from the sea. The 
fighting has once more revealed the familiar rift between 
the Italian and German soldiers ; and the next days may 
bring a swift and sudden breakdown of the defence similar 


to that which marked the final phase of the Tunisian 
campaign, 
* * *« 


— And After ? 


At their meeting in northern Italy, which was made 
public on Tuesday, Hitler and Mussolini presumably took 
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shipping might conceivably be so managed (though not 
with much prospect of efficiency); tramp shipping is 
one of the last forms of economic activity that anyone 
in his senses would put under a bureaucratic organi- 
sation. But shipbuilding—or rather, the placing of orders 
for new ships—is something different. The Ministry of 
War Transport has apparently decided against nationali- 
sation and therefore, by inference, in favour of a policy 
of Government subsidies in aid of privately-ordered new 
construction. This policy, Mr Noel-Baker said, would be 
adhered to unless Parliament decided otherwise. It may 
be asked whether Parliament would not be well advised 
to decide otherwise. The future development of British 
shipping must obviously be in accordance with an overall 
policy laid down by the Government, and public money 
will be needed in carrying that policy out. There would 
seem to be great advantages—including those of regu- 
larity of employment for the shipyards—if the Govern- 
ment itself were to place the orders, to own the ships 
and to let them out on long contracts to the shipping 
companies (who would obviously have to have a very 
large say in the design). Among other benefits, the main- 
tenance of a reserve fleet would fit into such a policy 
very much more easily than into one of purely private 
ownership. There is, of course, no suggestion that any 
shipping company which wished to order a ship for its 
own ownership should be prohibited from doing so. But 
the balance of argument would seem to point to the 
assumption by the state of the direct initiative (since it 
cannot dodge the ultimate responsibility) for the post- 
war reconstruction and for the permanent maintenance 
of that merchant fleet on which the life of this island 
depends. 


THE WEEK 


the loss of Sicily for granted ; and the defence of the Italian 
mainland ‘itself must have been the subject of a somewhat 
strained discussion. German reinforcements in Sicily have 
proved inadequate to save the Italians ; but they have been 
large enough to place an additional strain on German 
resources. Can more reinforcements be found for Italy 
itself? The prospect will be decisively affected by the new 
turn of events on the eastern front. The German High 
Command cannot possibly afford any weakening of its 
strength in Russia. The German attempt to flatten the Kursk 
salient has failed, and, for the first time, the Russians have 
mounted an effective counter-offensive in the summer. It 
is perhaps still too early to judge the scope of their inten- 
tions ; but both Axis and Soviet commentators agree that 
the present operations “are tending to develop into major 
battles.” The Russians are within striking distance of the 
Orel-Briansk railway ; and if they succeed in cutting it, 
Orel is lost to the Germans. On the Donetz, the Russian 
objective—at least at this stage—is to regain the ground 
lost in March, after the second fall of Kharkov. If the 
Germans commit themselves further in Italy, the weight of 
the Soviet offensive is likely to grow. If not, the impact of 
the British and American assault may well knock Italy out 
of the war. Italy may, of course, be reinforced by German 
contingents drawn, not from the eastern front, but from 
southern France or from the Atlantic Wall. But this would 
merely invite fresh Allied blows against the denuded 
flanks of the European fortress. Under such conditions, 
Hitler may tend to regard the Italian mainland as merely 
the terrain of a rearguard action—a prospect which spells 
the doom of Mussolini. 
* * * 


Reactions in Italy 


By all accounts, the Sicilian peasants have received the 
invaders with considerable calm. Fascist broadcasts in Italy 
have conjured up vivid pictures of Sicilian partisans and 
their heroic wives knifing the invading soldiery, but the 
Allies have obviously had no trouble from the inhabitants. 
Some correspondents comment in amazement, perhaps for- 
getting many similar incidents in the last war, on the 
nonchalance of harvesting farmers who hardly take cover 
as the battle zone moves on towards their fields. Does this 
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attitude mean that the Italians are weary of Fascism and 
are ready to throw off the Government which first ruined 
and has now disgraced them? Such an inference lies behind 
the appeal made to the Italian people by Mr Roosevelt and 
Mr Churchill to throw off the yoke and choose “ whether 
Italians shall die for Mussolini and Hitler—or live for Italy 
and civilisation.” But reports from Sicily do not speak of 
opposition either to the Fascists or to the invaders. They 
speak simply of passivity. This is hardly a traditional Sicilian 
attitude, for the Sicily of the vendettas had the reputation 
of being not the least but the most violent region in Italy. 
Is it rather an index of the political mentality of a great 
majority of the Italian people? This possibility is borne out 
by reports from the Italian mainland. It is over two years 
now since Ansaldo accused the Italians (in his “ Woe, woe,” 
speech) of preferring football to the fight for Abyssinia. 


Now the correspondent of the Stockholms Tidningen 
writes : 


The Italians are quite calm, in spite of everything, and 
life on the mainland is so normal that it is almost impossible 
to realise that the country is being subjected to the most 
gigantic military attack ... The cafés are full, some new 
Italian films are being shown, and people continue bathing 
at Ostia in spite of recent bombings. 


The Fascist Party secretary, Carlo Scorza, confirms this 
picture in his dramatic appeal to the people, which, opening 
with the words “ Resist, resist, resist,” went on to urge the 
Tralians that 


We must not adopt the fatalistic viewpoint that it is 
enough to be able to bear the enemy’s blows. We must 
give blow for blow. We must exchange attack for attack. 


This torpor, from which the Fascists are now trying to 
rouse the people, is of their own creating. For twenty 
years, ordinary men and women have been excluded from 
all responsible participation in public life. Lack of political 
interest has been taught as a virtue. Political decisions rested 
with the minute group of governing men. Below them was 
a great cumbrous obedient party machine; under the 
machine, the inchoate mass of irresponsible citizens. In the 
hour of crisis, it is useless to look for initiative in a popu- 
lation trained to its opposite. This is the supreme failure 
of totalitarian rule. It has no inner resilience. Implicitly 
at least, Scorza recognises this. In his latest appeal he 
pleads that 


All the people—I repeat all the people—must form one 
single army gathered round the symbols of Italy’s eternal 
glories, the Catholic Church and the House of Savoy. 


Fascism is not even mentioned. But Italian apathy has a 
lesson for the Allies, too. It is probably useless to expect 
an uprising to turn the Fascist Government out. The apathy 
which is not stirred by the prospect of invasion will not be 
moved to a great effort of civil war. 


¥* x * 


Amgot 


The political passivity left by Fascism should in some - 


ways simplify the Allies’ task of administration as they 
invade. They are not likely to have their efforts sabotaged 
and may be able to count on a good measure of practical 
collaboration. Thus the ground is favourable for the first ex- 
periment in Allied military government of occupied terri- 
tory. The new administration in Sicily is, of course, mili- 
tary. The Governor, General Alexander, has Major-General 
Lord Rennell of Rodd as his chief political officer ; 
Brigadier-General Frank McSherry, of the United States 
Army, is Lord Rennell’s deputy. Their work is organised in 
six departments—legal, financial, civil supply, public health, 
public safety, and the administration of public property. 
These departments are staffed by British and American 
officers and officials who have been specially trained for the 
work at the School of Military Government in Virginia and 
the Civil Affairs Centre at Wimbledon. Some of the British 
Officials have probably gained practical experience already 
in the Occupied Enemy Territory Administration which 
has been functioning in Eritrea and Cyrenaica for some 
time past. Lord Rennell himself served in East Africa as 
political officer. The success of the experiment will depend 
on the degree of co-operation between the British and the 
Americans and the Italians. The general experience has been 
that when British and Americans have met to accomplish 
a clearly defined piece of work the results have been excel- 
lent. The framework of collaboration between the Allies and 
Italy has been outlined in General Alexander’s first series 
of decrees. Provided they respect the authority of the 
occupying power, Italian citizens aze free to go about their 
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normal business. Their property and liberty are guaranteed. 
All Italian administrative and judicial officials are to con- 
tinue in office under the authority of the military govern- 
ment. ‘he status quo is in fact to be maintained except 
for two important exceptions: “the exercise of the powers 
of the Crown of Italy shall be suspended during the period 
of military occupation ”; and “the Fascist party will be 
dissolved and all discriminatory decrees and laws annulled.” 
These two decrees show that the Allies are wisely looking 
beyond the immediate issues of pacification. They have 
their eye on a later day when, it is to be hoped, an Italy 
will emerge which can take a respected place among the 
liberated nations of Europe. Such a renaissance would be 
hampered if the Allies were to compromise in any way 
with the discredited Fascist administration, Italians must be 
found with whom the Allies can work. If they collaborate, 
will they not become quislings in the eyes of their own 
people? By only suspending the powers of the Crown and 
underlining the purely military character of their Govern- 
ment, the Allies are doing all they can to emphasise the 
temporary nature of their authority, and to direct the 
Italians’ attention to the day when the powers of the Crown 
—in other words, the full sovereignty of the people—will 
be restored. In such conditions the collaboration of Italian 
officials can hardly be twisted to mean a betrayal of 
their country’s interests. There remains the problem 
whether, having dissolved the Fascist party, General 
Alexander will have anv officials left with whom to colla- 
borate. The whole political superstructure of Italy was, 
after all, Fascist. In all probability, the military authorities 
will not experience this difficulty. The Fascism of thousands 
of Italian officials was purely nominal. Indeed, the com- 
pulsory party badge with its motto PNF—Partito 
Nazionale Fascita—was usually said to mean Per Necessita 
Familiale—“ by family necessity,” or “I have to do this 
to keep my children fed.” There were, of course, cells of 
convinced Fascists and also party spies and agents. But the 
Allies will get some help from Italians in rooting out these 
long-detested personalities. For the rest, the Italian official, 
like the Italian peasant, will be quite glad to carry on with 
his work. 
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Bombs on Rome 


No one can take much pleasure in the thought of 
bombing Rome. The fact that it is the headquarters of the 
Fascist Government is only a very temporary and trifling 
incident in its long, and, on the whole, magnificent history, 
and damage done to anything in Rome, apart from military 
and industrial objectives, and some of the monstrous modern 
Fascist buildings, is a loss for Europe and for the world. 
This is true equally of Wren’s City churches or Cologne 
churches or the ancient buildings of Rotterdam or Liibeck. 
The emotions aroused are stronger in the case of Rome 
because there is more beauty in Rome to destroy. Bomb- 
ing is a hideous business. So is war. The justification of 
the one horror is that it shortens the other, and it is only 
in the light of military necessity that the question—should 
the Allies bomb Rome?—can be answered. Two argu- 
ments have been brought forward, the first that Rome is a 
great railway centre for all Italy, secondly, that the city is 
the administrative nerve centre of Fascism, and that neither 
the efficiency nor the morale of the Italians could stand 
an attack upon this vital point. The first argument can be 
accepted, with the rider that it does entail continuous 
bombardment. Marshalling yards are quickly restored, and 
the raids will have to be frequent to secure a permanent 
interruption. As for the second, bombing on a scale sufficient 
to wreck Rome as an administrative centre would mean 
such a destruction of universal works of art, quite apart 
from damage done to the neutral Vatican City, that the 
harm done to Allied opinion—particularly in America— 
might far outweigh any beneficial effects in reducing the 
courage or efficiency of the Italian people. 


*« * * 


Organisation and Efficiency 


The latest contribution to the defence of what he 
describes as big business was provided by Sir Malcolm 
Stewart in his comments to the shareholders of the Asso- 
ciated and British Portland Cement companies. What Sir 
Malcolm is really defending is monopoly, secured not by 
limiting access to raw materials, but by organisation of the 
industry to fix prices and, effectively, to prevent new entries. 
It is stated that between 1925 and 1938, when prices, but 
not production, were mainly controlled by the Cement 
Makers’ Federation, costs fell by 32 per cent and prices 
paid by the consumer by 34 per cent. This, Sir Malcolm 
contends, was achieved as a result of the elimination of 
“ cut-throat competition.” The temporary increase in margins 
enabled the group to engage in research, while organisa- 
tion made it possible to concentrate production in the most 
efficient works, to modernise those which were out of date 
and to move those whose geographical situation was un- 
favourable. It was then possible to reduce prices and so to 
expand production without impairing financial stability. 
This, he says, is true efficiency, which is the object 
of the whole process. No one will wish to deny that 
there has been progress in the cement industry, but with 
little chance of new entrants and a controlled price—even 
if that price is progressively reduced—how is it possible 
to judge whether the concerns are efficient or not? There 
is nothing absolute abaut efficiency, unless complete stagna- 
tion in the matter of technological improvement is postu- 
lated. Efficiency is relative to the performance of someone 
else. With differences in the raw materials and equipment 
available, in the wage rates and the standard of work and 


in the type of finished. product, it is only possible to say’ 


whether a firm is efficient by comparison with some inde- 
pendent producer. Sir Malcolm is evidently not quite happy 
about the existing arrangement, for he admits that price 
fixing should be subject to some outside check, and suggests 
the setting up of a Prices Survey Council responsible to 
a Minister of the Crown and charged with the duty of 
assessing what was a fair price for the products coming 
within their purview. But there is no means of discovering 
what is a fair price merely by @ priori excogitation. Price 
depends upon quantity sold. The only way of determining 
whether a given price is fair to the consumer is to see 
whether someone can produce the article more cheaply. 
A Government control cannot pass judgment except by 
reference to the past. For a short period one might assume 
a given elasticity of demand, based on past experience in 
a free market, but after a period of controlled prices even 
that very imperfect criterion would be lacking. The fact is 
that, while there is much that is attractive about Sir 
Malcolm’s ideas, the elimination of risk of loss, which is 
his Teal objective, can only be obtained at the price of 
risking stagnation. It is all very well to say that over a 
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decade there has, in fact, been progress. Sir Malcolm had 
to fight to reach his position. A new generation, nurtured in 
security, will not have his energy or initiative. 


* * * 


Chemicals and Cartels 


Three weeks ago three American chemical companies 
were indicted by a Federal grand jury, under the anti-trust 
laws, for creating a worldwide control “in conspiracy with 
German, British, Italian, Japanese and other foreign 
interests.” The indictment alleged that the defendants and 
the foreign companies had divided the world into extensive 
non-competitive areas, and obtained monopolistic control in 
the United States by the pooling of patents. The cartel, it 
was said, embraced titanium compounds used in the pro- 
duction of strategic war materials, and, it was added, the 
British Titan Products Company, Ltd., owned jointly by Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Limited, the Titan Company, 
Incorporated, and other British companies, was allocated 
the British Empire market. The wording of the indictment, 
as reported in the British press, has given rise to misin- 
terpretation in this country, owing to the difference in the 
laws governing business transactions in Great Britain and 
in the United States. Under the anti-trust laws of America, 
which have no counterpart in this country, contracts, com- 
binations or “ conspiracy ” in restraint of trade are illegal. 
As Lord McGowan, chairman of Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, pointed out in the House of Lords on July 15th, 
cartels, which he likened to a system of trade agreements, 
are perfectly legal in this country. Some of them date back 
to the very beginning of the chemical industry, and have, 
without doubt, “ greatly helped in the scientific development 
of that industry.” The underlying principle of ICI, Lord 
McGowan said, has been to retain as far as possible the 
Empire market for the Empire. The Lord Chancellor con- 
firmed the legality of cartels in this country, and empha- 
sised, very properly, that there is nothing to suggest that 
ICI has been guilty of practices contrary to British law. 
Thus the debate in the House of Lords was useful in 
clearing ICI of unfounded charges. But it also empha- 
sised the need for a re-examination of the legal framework 
within which British business operates. Monopolies are not 
conspiracy in this country; but the time has surely come 
for a fact-finding enquiry into business methods which 
could serve as the basis of a new legal framework in which 
the restraint of trade by any means would be condemned. 


x * * 


Coal Production 


The operations in Sicily and the imminent invasion of 
Europe foreshadow a demand for many million tons of coal 
exports. They add a sharp point to the important pro- 
posals for increasing the production of coal, which were 
discussed by the Miners’ Federation at its annual conference 


_this week. The Minister of Labour told the conference 


bluntly that the coal crisis is the only thing that may 
prolong the war, and that desperate remedies to meet the 
manpower situation have already become necessary. By the 
end of this coal year (that is, by Mareh, 1944) the labour 
force will have fallen to about 690,000—Mr Arthur Horner 
places it at 660,000, with the loss of some 30,000 men a year 
through injury, disease or death—and the Government has 
estimated that this figure will have to be raised to about 
720,000 or 750,000 to meet the nation’s coal requirements. 
Mr Bevin created something of a sensation when he an- 
nounced that he would have to direct youths of 16-18 into 
coal-mining. Many delegates were apprehensive about the 
reactions of the miners in their own area, and they know 
the reluctance of parents to send their young sons into the 
pits. It is, of course, only logical to apply the same powers 
of compulsion to mining as to the Services, since coal is 
vital to the war effort. But boys of 16 are not conscribed 
for fighting or for any other work. On the other hand, no 
further intake can be expected from the transference of 
men from other industries, or from the scheme for allowing 
youths to opt for mining, which has yielded such disappoint- 
ing results, only about 3,000 boys having chosen mining since 
last autumn. This step may be unavoidable. But the addition 
of more boys and youths to the industry will make it more 
than ever important to improve the conditions, status, re- 
muneration and prospects of juvenile entrants. The Miners’ 
Conference called unanimously for the immediate adoption 
of the recommendations of the ‘Forster Committee on 
juvenile recruitment. Strong criticism was expressed of the 
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Government’s failure to organise the industry on an effective 
“basis of national service,” as promised in its own White 
Paper ; it was alleged that compulsion had been a one-sided 
affair ; an end was demanded of the present divided control, 
whereby the Government has operational control without 
financial responsibility. The Conference agreed that the dis- 
trict bonus scheme had failed to provide an incentive to pro- 
duction, and called for the adoption of a pit basis. These 
points are all pertinent, for the failure to reorganise the coal 
industry to meet the needs of war has been conspicuous and 
blameworthy. But the Conference might have said much 
more about the contribution of their own rank and file 
to the failure—absenteeism among the young, active and 
reserved. It is wrong and prejudiced to put all the blame, 
or even most of it, on absenteeism. Failure to reorganise 
has been more important. But absenteeism has played a big 
part—the bigger because there has been no reorganisation 
and the manpower position in the industry has reached a 
crisis. 


World Trade 


“The failure of distribution has been the greatest 
problem in the past.” This, significantly, is the keynote of 
a scheme composed by Sir Edgar R. Jones for a World 
Trade Alliance to “regulate the distribution of the main 
export products of all countries.” On what basis the appor- 
tionment of, markets is to be made—1929, ’39 or ’49, 1933, 
°43 or °53?—is not stated, but is clearly of critical import- 
ance. The general objectives of the scheme—satisfactory 
levels of employment and steadily improving standards of 


- living in every country—are unexceptionable. The specific 


proposal that, after the success of the Hot Springs confer- 
ence on food production and distribution, a similar con- 
ference should be called on raw materials deserves strong 
support (the multitude of commodities included in the 
term of raw materials would, incidentally, make this subject 
vastly more difficult than food to deal with at a single 
conference). It is not certain, however, that the sponsors 
of the Alliance have either grasped the nature of the long- 
term problem (as distinct from the immediate short-term 
problem of relieving the war-devastated areas of the earth) 
or understood the basic ideas of the Hot Springs proposals. 
How the scheme would actually work in practice is not 
quite clear, though at the inauguration of the Alliance on 
Monday one speaker, Lord Davidson, made a remark that 
is suggestive : — 

Unless there is some system of agreement by which the 
prices of essential raw materials and products are stabilised 
at a fairly high level, we and the United States will be unable 
to maintain our standard of life. 


This is neither true as a statement of fact, nor is it what was 
proposed at Hot Springs. Since the agreed objective is to 
increase consumption, it is fairly low not fairly high prices 
that are needed. Primary producers should indeed be 
guaranteed a greater stability of prices in the future than in 
the past, but only to prevent disastrous fluctuations, not to 
raise the average reward to efficient producers over a period. 
At Hot Springs, the problem was clearly and rightly 
seen as one, in the first place, not of distribution (as Sir 
Edgar Jones contends) but of production. Looked at from 
one end, the real task is to increase the selling power of 
producers by enabling them to produce more efficiently 
and so to sell more at lower prices ; looked at from the 
other end, it is to increase the buying power of consumers 
by enabling them also to produce more efficiently and ‘so 
to buy more in exchange. It is a problem, fundamentally, 
of productivity, and cannot be solved by the surface mani- 
pulation of export quotas or price levels. The main pro- 
posals made at Hot Springs went to the heart of the matter. 
They were, first, that output per head should be increased 
to the utmost, in both industry and agriculture, by efficient 
specialisation ; and, secondly, that a fair world distribution 
of the product should be secured by freedom of exchange 
and investment, with the supplementary aid of direct 
inducements to consumption. If the World Trade Alliance, 
which is to be run by business men and not, horresco 
referens, by bureaucrats, will throw its weight in these 
directions, it will find worthy work to do. If, on the other 
hand, it concentrates on the old devices of sharing out 
markets and fixing prices, then—however high its motives 
may be—it will find the old paradox of over-production 
and under-consumption still unresolved, and the very 
“anarchy ” it seeks to escape will still persist. 
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The Cost of Reconstruction 


The answers to two crucial questions are omitted from 
the remarkable Plan for reconstructing the County of 
London. How much will the proposed programme of 
rebuilding cost? And how will the cost be met? It was 
not, of course, possible for Mr Forshaw and Professor 
Abercrombie, who prepared the Plan, to solve either of 
these problems themselves. The first would require fore- 
knowledge of the course of prices, wages, interest rates and 
building technique for 50 years ahead ; the second can only 
be solved within a national framework of reconstruction 
finance put together by the Government. The two ques- 
tions are obviously not unconnected; the greater the 
expense of building projects, either in terms of money or 
in terms of the labour and material resources employed, 
the greater the burden to be shared, as the Government 
decides, between rates, taxes and loans. The authors of the 
London Plan are no doubt right when they say that the 
cost of developing London during the next 50 years would 
have to be incurred in any case, and that the choice is 
between money well or ill spent, resources well or ill used. 
So, too, up to a point, are the people who say, with all the 
contemporary scorn for financial considerations, that, if 


‘the labour and materials are available, the job can be done. 


But the questions of cost and payment stand unshaken by 
these general truths. To ask the question “ Will the labour 
and materials be available?” is just another way of ask- 
ing “What would it cost to make them available? ” and 
“Who will meet that cost? ” It is for the Government to 
decide, first, what share of national resources, what pro- 
portion of national investment, is to be absorbed by build- 
ing—and, in particular, by urban reconstruction—in com- 
petition with other claims ; and, secondly, how the price 
of securing and using these resources is to be apportioned 
between individual, local and national pockets. At this 
stage, two things, at any rate, are certain. On the one hand, 
a decisive factor in determining what is possible will be 
the productivity of the building industry—that is, the cost 
of building in terms of output per man. On the other, the 
lion’s share of the cost must come. from the national purse, 
because neither individual nor local resources are likely to 
be capable of taking the strain. It is true that building 
projects, apart from public works, directly recoup a part at 
least of their cost through rents and rates; but the war- 
time spread between building costs and average incomes 
suggests that working-class house dwellers will be less able 
than ever to cover the economic cost of their dwellings ; 
and, as an article on page 97 suggests in another connec- 
tion, the system of local rating will be entirely incapable of 
coping with 21] the charges that are likely to be placed 
upon it after the war. 


*« 


The Population Debate 


It was a wide and on the whole useful debate that 
took place in the Commons last week on the trend of popu- 
lation. Members of all parties showed themselves concerned 
at the future size and age structure of the population, and 
though some emphasised the predominance of one factor in 
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influencing the birth-rate and some another, the general 
impression was that the motives are deep-seated and com- 
plex. It was consequently very unfortunate that the only 
complacent speech should have come from the Govern- 
ment Bench. Not that Mr Ernest Brown admitted that he 
was satisfied with the trend of population—in fact, he took 
care to point out that he was as concerned as anyone. But 
he wrapped his concern in such negative phrases—tor 
instance, “I do not want to say that the check [in the rising 
birth-rate] has not gone too far—indeed, I would not say 
that it has not gone perilously far . . .”—that it 1s impossible 
not to feel that he, the Minister responsible for the health of 
the nation, is unaware of the full implication of the 
present trends in the birth-rate. Why else should he have 
been at such pains to labour the fact that, if the 
nineteenth-century trends had continued, the popula- 
tion of this country would have risen to 111 millions 
by 2001 and to more than 300 millions by 2101? 
People are not concerned with such would-have- 
beens. They want to know, first, the likely size of the popu- 
lation at the end of another generation if the rate of repro- 
duction continues at its present level and, secondly, what 
steps can be taken to prevent it from becoming a declining, 
ageing population. Mr Brown said that the Government 
intends to institute an enquiry on the broadest basis into 
the whole question of the birth-rate and the population. 
This is at least a positive step, but its usefulness will de- 
pend partly on the speed with which it can be completed 
—at present its terms of reference are not yet drawn up— 
and largely on whether it will be conducted in the same 
spirit of complacency that seems to inspire the office of the 
Registrar-General in these matters—to judge by the White 
Paper on population that appeared last year. 


* * - 


War Pensions in the House 


On the whole, considerable approval was given by the 
House of Commons to the new scheme of pensions for 
disabled ex-Servicemen and their dependants. Members 
welcomed particularly the accident concession—which 
allows any accident sustained by a man in his spare time, 
while travelling to and from home on leave or short pass, 
while travelling to or from duty, or sustained when actu- 
ally on leave if he is serving overseas, to be attributable— 
and also the concession allowing an unemployable disabled 
man to be given family allowances if he marries after his 
disability occurred. Most of them, however, urged that this 
latter concession should be granted to all disabled men, and 
there are certainly strong practical reasons why it should 
be. There will be great difficulty in determining a man’s 
unemployability. The regulation will say unemployable 
because of his disability, but Sir John Anderson made it 
quite clear that he need not be 100 per cent disabled—in 
the pensions classification—to be unemployable. This is 
evidently intended to allow as much latitude as possible in 
bringing cases within the scope of the concession; but 
when the present state of the labour market is reversed, it 
may be hard to decide whether a man who is refused work 
because employers prefer someone completely fit is unem- 
ployable on account of his disability or not. In fact, the Min- 
istry Of Pensions’ counter-slogan to “fit for service, fit for 
pension ”—“ pensions plus employment ”—will be seriously 
tested for the first time after the war. It is very gratifying 
to learn that only a minority are totally disabled, that even 
these can sometimes undertake insurable employment and 
that the majority of disabled are able to return to a normal 
occupation—which in no way affects their receipt of a 
pension. It is a great tribute to the Ministry of Pensions, 
which has for long been a pioneer in the rehabilitation of 
the disabled, whether pensionable cases or not, that so 
many ex-Servicemen are medically employable. It is the 


egal of Labour’s job to see that this good work is not 
ost, 


* * * 


The Liberal Dilemma 


The meeting of the Liberal Party Ass 
reflected the dilemma in which “ier Ses wae Par Bra 
selves to-day. There are at least three broad divisions within 
the party itself. On the extreme right are the diehards 
diminishing both in numbers and influence, who moved a 
resolution (which was heavily defeated) calling for a return 
to unfettered freedom of trade and enterprise. They tend 
to think in terms of pre-1914, rather than pre-1939, and to 
look upon the Milk Marketing Board as a greater enemy to 
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mankind than Hitler. At the other extreme is the Radica! 
Action Group represented by Mr T. L. Horabin and ,; 
Clement Davies, with a programme for complete economi: 
planning and state control which was too strong meat for th. 
Conference. In the centre stands the main body of the 
Liberal Party, though with many internal cross-current; 
even here, pulling both to left and to right. On the fringe, 
outside but knocking at the gate, are Mr Ernest Brown’; 
Liberal Nationals. At the Assembly, Sir Archibald Sinclai; 
welcomed the overtures that Mr Brown has made for re- 
union, The Liberal Executive now accepts increased plan- 
ning and continued control after the war—that is, it has re- 
peated more explicitly the constructive approach to public 
policy which produced the Liberal Yellow Book of 1928, 
the most sane and realistic political programme of the 
inter-war years. It has never been true for over a generation, 
except of a minority, that Liberals are merely individualists 
and no more. The Executive now advocates a Minister fo; 
Industry, with an Economic General Staff, and a National 
Investment Board, with broad powers to take the necessary 
measures to overcome slumps, and it recognises that the aim 
of social security and higher standards of living can only be 
secured by planning. Like Labour, the Liberals support the 
electoral truce as a pis aller, and, like Labour, they want to 
be free of Conservative domination after the war. It may 
be that the Liberal programme, which is in essence the 
programme of 1928, does not set a pace sufficiently speedy 
for the post-war electorate. But it is not entirely without 
importance, as has been pointed out by Mr Roger Fulford, 
that the Liberal party will enter the peace, not only as the 
party least compromised in the making of the war, but also 
as the only party which, before the war, had a constructive 
and positive programme of the kind that no party will be 
able to do without after the war. On the other hand, it 
remains a doubtful question whether the party is capable 
of impressing these truths upon the electorate. 


Shorter Notes 


The court of inquiry into detention barracks will consist 
of Mr Justice Oliver as chairman, with the Bishop of 
Reading and Lord Moran (formerly Sir Charles Wilson), 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, as the other 
members. 

* 


_ The following table gives the number of civilian casual- 
ties in air-raids since September, 1939: 





Injured and Total 
Detained in Serious 
Killed Hospital Casualties 
Sept., 1939-Aug., 1940. 1,494 1,980 3,474 
Sept.-Dec., 1940...... 22,282 28,522 50,804 
i ere 20,863 21.839 42,702 
Total, 1942 .......... 3,221 4,149 7,370 
1943 :— 
EE Pes 328 507 835 
eee 252 347 599 
SS 293 439 732 
ns s6e ten chee 172 205 377 
Mnierg tain auslaiithts 584 733 1,317 
SP nGhvsttne sacs 201 284 485 
Totals to date.... 49,690 59,005 108,695 
Of those killed in June, 118 were men, 67 were women, 
15 were children under 16 and one was unclassified. 
. * * 


Extract from Hansard of Fuly 16, 1 reporting the 
population debate : y 10, 1943, reporting 

Sir Francis Fremantle : . I propose that there 
should be legislation to control the sale of Conservatives 
[Laughter]. 

The Deputy-Chairman: I think that that would be too 
definite. 

Sir Francis Fremantle: I meant, of course, the sale of 
contraceptives. I withdraw any reflection I may have made 
On any one political party... . 

¥ 


In a parliamentary answer this week. Sir Kingsley Wood 
stated that the cost of stabilising the cost of vies will 
amount to £210 millions in 1943, including the cost of the 
special health schemes for milk and vitamins. The subs'- 
dies are now applied to clothing, but to a much smaller 
extent than to food where subsidies are now given to bread 
and flour, potatoes, sugar, milk, meat, bacon, eggs, canned 


fish and tea. From figures gi i : 

; . given in the Budget White Paper. 
pO as vag that the cost of stabilisation has risen consider- 
yaad this year, for in 1940, 1941, and 1942 it was only 
470 millions, £142 millions and £150 millions respectively. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Planning in 


the Rockies 


(From a Correspondent in Colorado) 


Denver, May 31 

‘tO a greater degree than most other sections of the United 
| States, the Rocky Mountain area must look to the 
reconstruction of its economy at the end of the war. What 
is popularly described as the Rocky Mountain area embraces 
eight of the forty-eight states (Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming). The 
region contains barely three per cent of the nation’s popula- 
tion, yet covers thirty per cent of its area. Within the span 
of three generations it has witnessed the rise and decline of 
economic empires, in which British capital has played no 
insignificant part. 

A century ago, whole communities deserted their homes 
in the Eastern states to seek the fabulous wealth of the 
Western mountains, where only a pick and shovel were 
needed for capital in mining the gold, and where invest- 
ments in silver, copper, lead and zinc proved the founda- 
tion of many a celebrated American fortune. Within a few 
years after the first gold rush of the 1850's, the farmers of 
the older states were earnestly pleading for protection 
against the menace of the Western Plainsmen, who were 
raising their cattle and grains on free homestead land so 
cheaply that the established breeding farms along the 
Atlantic Coast could not compete. The British Government 
was even persuaded in 1879 to prohibit the entry into the 
British Isles of meat from the Western prairies because 
their cattle were allegedly infected with Texas fever. 

By the turn of the century, it was evident that the 
economy of the Rocky Mountain states had completed a 
cycle of feverish exploitation. The free range of buffalo 
grass for grazing was gone. The semi-arid soil, diverted 
from extensive grazing to relatively intensive farm uses, 
crumbled and became the Dust Bowl. Ghost towns of 
abandoned structures testified to the story of frontier settle- 
ments that had grown into cities overnight, enjoyed a 
boisterous heyday, and ceased to be when the rich veins 
gave out. Far Western agriculture and industry had begun 
to feel the competition of still newer lands beyond the 
boundaries of the United States, and in due course sought 
tariff protection against that competition. Now the cattle- 
men of the inter-Mountain plains are publicising the menace 
of foot-and-mouth disease in Argentine cattle, though their 
fathers were the victims of the earlier propaganda against 
Texas fever. 

To-day the familiar symbols of the economy of the 
Rocky Mountain states—upon which their social and 
economic stability is deemed to depend—are sugar beet, 
livestock, wool and silver. None of these has been able to 
withstand the strain of competition unaided by protective 
legislation. To keep them alive, and to keep alive the 
scattered communities which serve as distributing points 
for the vast area, the population of the Western mountain 
country has had to look to the united strength of its repre- 
sentatives in Congress. The Silver Bloc in the Senate 
has made certain that the silver of the Rockies is con- 
unuously bought by the Government at a fixed price high 
enough to justify the continued extraction of the ore. The 
same bloc, trading votes as needed with the manufacturing 
centres of the Atlantic Coast and the agricultural states of 
the Middle West, provides by national legislation for the 
tariffs, bounties, quotas and subsidy payments whereby the 
markets of American-grown sugar-beet, wool and cattle are 
Supported. Should the combined voting strength of the 
Sixteen Senators—one-sixth of the voting strength in the 

enate—become divided, the extractive bases of the region’s 
Present economy would be gravely threatened. 

€ more forward-looking citizens of the Rocky Moun- 
mee realise that a future depending largely upon such 
ain props, however necessary for the present, is not 
Th to be bequeathed serenely to the post-war generation. 
in € outlook of the region in its physical aspects is promis- 
g. The immediate problem is the familiar one of over- 


tain 


coming the drag of those “best citizens ” of the area who, 
made their mark and grown tired, would concen- 


aving 


trate their remaining energies on the preservation of the 
Status quo. 

The thinking of those who are assuming responsibility 
for post-war planning in the Rocky Mountain states takes 
two lines. First there is the problem of increasing the 
efficiency of the already-established key industries, so that 
they may justify their existence with less dependence upon 
legislative, protection and its resultant tendencies toward 
sectionalism and non-co-operation with the outside world. 
The other is the inauguration of a new stage in the ex- 
ploitation of the still unutilised natural resources of the area. 

An example of the consideration given to increasing the 
efficiency of specific industries is the attention now focused 
upon the area’s production of sugar from beet—a leading 
cash crop valued at approximately $60 million. In the 
growing of the crop, simple mechanical means have been 
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devised which promise to eliminate the tedious hand labour 
of weeding and topping—a work that otherwise involves 
the low-paid help of women and children, and accounts for 
the importation of Mexican labour. In the refining of the 
sugar, attention is being given to all-year-round utilisation 
of the refineries which are now kept busy only during the 
three months of the post-harvest period. The possibilities 
look favourable for utilising the sugar refineries as dehydra- 
tion plants. The wide development of dehydration is 
favoured not only to provide employment for the remainder 
of the year, but also to extend the market for local farm 
produce. 

A more ambitious programme concerns the correction of 
hit-and-miss land-use by a long-range land policy. In view 
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of the tendency of the former grazing areas to powder into 
desert dust under forced crops, a new land policy contem- 
plates the gradual restoration of the natural buffalo grass 
to those areas which are unfit for intensive Cultivation. 
The programme also contemplates a grouping of the farm 
population for dairying and suitable truck crops in the 
tich oases with which the generally semi-arid country 1s 
dotted. 

In the minds of those familiar with the natural resources 
of the Rocky Mountain area, rich new frontiers are await- 
ing conquest in the post-war period. The coal deposits 
just east of the Rockies, in the states of Colorado and 
Wyoming alone, have been estimated by the Department of 
the Interior at 958 billion tons; this would mean the equiva- 
lent of thirty tons per year for each family in the United 
States, taking its present size of population, for a thousand 
years. In the total known reserve of eighteen billion barrels 
of crude oil in the entire United States, the Rocky Moun- 
tain states account for about five per cent of the liquid 
total. But in the corner where the mountain states of 
Colorado, Wyoming and Utah meet, there is an estimated 
reserve of oil shale equivalent to 4o billion barrels of crude 
oil, or more than twice the known liquid reserves in the 
entire country. 

Looking at the trend of present research, those interested 
in the area do not limit their vision of the uses of the 
resources in carbon to consumption for fuel. They look to 
the day when these resources, like the rich deposits of 
gilsonite and gypsum on the western slopes of the Rockies, 
will be important sources of a new galaxy of plastics and 
synthetics. 

Implicit in the consideration of both old and new indus- 
tries is the problem of determining which of the hastily 
developed but important new plants for military fabrica- 
tion, which have come to the Rocky Mountain communities 
because of their safe distance from possible coastal warfare, 
can be profitably retained for post-war industry. The 
manufactures in these plants include small arms ammuni- 
tion, chemical warfare products, armour steel, precision 
instruments, engines and even warships transported by 
rail in sections for assembling on the Pacific coast. 

What these new plants have meant in the sudden indus- 
trialization of rural areas like the Mormon state of Utah 








THE COMING TREND 


The trend in business furniture after the war will be more 
than ever towards the precision and permanence of steel. 
Sankey-Sheldon, in preparing to meet this growing trend, have 
realised that to this efficiency of stee! must be added beauty — 
the beauty of soft contours finished in harmonious colour 
schemes and warm, caressing coverings. Sankey-Sheldon's 
post-war programme will provide a wide range of furniture and 
equipment, clean and hygienic, fire resisting and practically 
impervious to damp, dirt and deterioration. There is some- 
thing inevitable about Sankey-Sheldon steel furniture. 





SANKEY-SHELDON 
STEEL FURNITURE & EQUIPMENT 


Chief Office .46 Cannon Street, London, £C4 





Also Harris & Sheldon Ltd. 
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may be illustrated by simple statistical comparison. In th. 
census of 1940, the total assessed valuation of the property 
in the state of Utah amounted to approximately $569 
million. It required almost exactly a hundred years for the 
state to accumulate this total. Yet in the past two year, 
another $560 million has been added in new planis, 4 
single steel mill established near a small Mormon college 
town alone accounts for a new investment of nearly $180 
million for the production of pig iron and steel in one o 
the few areas of the Far West where iron ore and coal are 
available in close proximity. It can only be surmised what 
the importation of skilled labour from the East and from 
the surrounding farms to man the new plants will mean 
in the way of social and economic transformation of the 
area, 

Tied to the post-war economic planning of industry jn 
the Rocky Mountain area is a consideration of its future 
in the transportation picture. Many lines of manufactures 
in foods, paper boxes, textiles and metal products, have 
awaited a more equitable position for the Rocky Mountain 
area in the structure of railroad freight rates; the Coasta! 
states have had the further advantage of water competition 
at the expense of the inland Rocky Mountain states. The 
Rocky Mountain area looks to, an emancipation, from this 
disadvantage as it prepares for the age of air-borne cargo 
along an already operating south-to-north highway of the 
air, from South America through Mexico City, El Paso, 
Denver and northward into Canada. 

While the trade associations of individual communities 
are busily engaged in mobilising their resources for the 
post-war period, an effort is under way to join their find- 
ings in a region-wide plan. 


American Notes 


Presidential Bombshell 


The open strife between Mr Wallace, the Vice- 
President, and Mr Jones, the Secretary of Commerce, was 
reported in these columns two weeks ago. It caused some 
stir at the time and provided the text for a great deal of 
head-shaking among the habitual critics of the Administra- 
tion and its goings-on. But the affair was dying down, when 
the President suddenly, on Thursday of last week, turned 
it into a political sensation of the first magnitude. He issued 
an Order taking away both from Mr Wallace and from 
Mr Jones the whole of their functions relating to foreign 
purchasing and economic warfare generally, which had been 
the subject of the quarrel. The Board of Economic Warfare 
was abolished completely, and the whole of its functions, 
together with those relevant functions hitherto performed 
by Mr Jones’s Reconstruction Finance Corporation and its 
subsidiaries, were transferred to a new Office of Economic 
Warfare under Mr Leo Crowley, hitherto Alien Property 
Custodian and before that head of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. With this Order there, was issued 
the text of a letter sent by the President to the heads of all 
administrative agencies, instructing them that if they, or any 
of their subordinates, henceforward wish to air in public 
any differences with other agencies, either on facts or on 
policies, they must first resign. That strife and back-biting 
in Washington have gone so far that only the most drastic 
action can be expected to have any effect is common ground 
among all commentators, and on this aspect of the affair 
the unanimous verdict is that it ought to have been done 
long ago. The political aspects of the matter, however, are 
rather wider. Formally, even-handed justice kas been meted 
out to both miscreants. Actually, the punishments are very 
uneven. Mr Jones is still Secretary of Commerce and 
Federal Loan Administrator. Mr Wallace is shorn of all his 
administrative functions, and left only with the decorative 
and almost wholly useless duties of the Vice-President. 
Moreover, Mr Crowley is much more of the Jones than of 
the Wallace stamp. It looks, therefore, as if Mr Roosevelt 
has deliberately snubbed his own chosen running mate of 
1940, and one of the most eminent philosophers of the 
New Deal, in order to favour a couple of conservative 
businessmen. This may not turn out to be the true inter- 
pretation, but for the moment it holds the stage, and the 
audience is buzzing with excitement. Another aspect of the 
incident has not escaped notice. The new OEW is formally 
made subject to the jurisdiction of ex-Senator and ex-Justic? 
Byrnes, the Director of the Office of War Mobilisation, who 
thus adds to his already very extensive powers. Mr Byrnes 
is hardly a conservative, but he is a Southerner, and he is 
popular in the Congressional wing of the Democratic par'y- 
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If Mr Roosevelt is going to run again in 1944, and if he 
has decided to have a new running mate, a popular 
Southerner would be a logical choice. Meanwhile, the 
country is being edified by the spectacle of the New Dealers 
attacking Mr Roosevelt. 


x x * 


Republican Fissures 


The Democrats are not the only party with internal 
fissures in evidence. The conflict between Mr Willkie and 
the ex-isolationist leaders of the Republican Party is 
becoming daily more open. The convention of a body 
calling itself the Republican Postwar Policy Association, and 
containing among its members a number of Republicans of 


> unimpeachable loyalty and standing, such as Senator Austin 


of Vermont, has openly advocated Mr Willkie’s re-nomina- 
tion. Isolationist organs such as the Chicago Tribune and 
the New York Daily News are no less openly saying that 
this would be a disaster hardly smaller than a fourth Roose- 
velt term. Mr Willkie has challenged the famous Colonel 
McCormick, of the Chicago Tribune, to contest with him 
the Republican Primary in the Colonel’s own state of 
Illinois. The Colonel has declined, saying that his man 
for 1944 is General McArthur. The whole situation is 
puzzling the prophets. Mr Willkie is anathema to the pro- 
fessional politicians, who would like to nominate Governor 
Dewey or Governor Bricker or someone else of the same 
stamp. Mr Willkie will not have very many supporters 
among the delegates to the nominating convention from the 
states where the selection is in the hands of the party 
machines. On the other hand, there are a number of states 
where delegates to the convention are chosen by a primary 
election, and n@one can tell how much strength Mr Willkie 
may have among the Republican voters. There is every 
indication, however, that it will be very large. 


* * * 


Food Figures 


A speech made by Mr Roy F. Hendrickson, Food 
Distribution Director of the War Food Administration, 
contained a number of figures which give the measure of 
‘tne food problem. The production of food, with the assist- 
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ance of favourable weather, was very high in 1942, and 
some decline is almost inevitable. Some 3,000,000 farm 
workers had left the farms either for the armed Forces or 
for industry, by the beginning of 1943, and though a further 
3,000,000, still on the farms, have been protected by de- 
ferment, an acute labour shortage remains. The main diffi- 
culty does not, however, arise on the supply side. The 
shortage of food is fundamentally due to the fact that 
the American public is eating—or, rather, is trying to eat— 
much more than it ever did before. For example, the average 
meat consumption in the years 1935-39 was 126 lb. per 
head per year. This year, if there were no limit to supplies, 
the demand at the prevailing ceiling prices would be 160 
Ib. The prospective supply is still about 126 lb., but the 
“ shortage ” leads to rationing. Similarly, in the case of fats 
and oils: the pre-war consumption was 48 lb. per person, 
and the prospective supply is 46 lb., but unrestricted de- 
mand would amount to §5 Ib. It is unlikely, however, that 
Mr Hendrickson’s figures will dissuade the American public 
from talking about a “shortage,” or from believing that 
exports of food have something to do with it. Of the total 
food supply over the next twelve months, Mr. Hendrickson 
said that 75 per cent would go to civilians, 13 per cent to 
the armed Forces and war services, 10 per cent would be 
exported under Lend-Lease, and 2 per cent would go to 
American overseas territories and special needs. Whether 
these estimates can be adhered to will depend largely on the 
success that the Office of Price Administration makes of 
the rationing system. That agency is currently going 
through another of its recurrent crises. Mr Lou Maxon, a 
former Detroit advertising man, who has been serving as 
general manager of the OPA, has generally been regarded 
as the advocate within the OPA of the food industry’s 
policies, and as less fearful of inflation than some of his 
colleagues. He was instrumental some weeks ago in forcing 
out of the agency a number of executives who were left 
from Mr Leon Henderson’s regime, and who retained their 
belief in the necessity of strict control. His victory, how- 
ever, was apparently incomplete, as he has now resigned 
with many high words about the academic incompetence of 
the Office. He has been replaced by Mr Chester B. Bowles, 
another advertising man. The policy of the Administrator, 
Mr Prentiss Brown, is to appease Congress, which involves 
appeasing the industry. Whether such a policy can produce 
a workable rationing system is growing daily more- doubtful. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Polish Cross-Roads 


;OR the first time since Marshal Pilsudski’s coup d’etat 
1n 1926, the Poles have formed a purely civilian Govern- 
ment. M. Mikolajczyk’s Cabinet has the backing of the 
four largest Polish parties, from Right to Left—the National 
Party, the Labour Party, the Peasant Party and the 
Socialists, Between them the Nationalists, the Peasants and 
the Socialists commanded an overwhelming majority of 
votes in Poland between 1919 and 1939 ; and, at the moment, 
they control the main bodies of underground resistance 
there, Only the extreme Right, the Pilsudskists and the 
Communists, have remained outside the new coalition in 
exile, though the spokesman of the Pilsudskists, General 
Sosnkowski, has been appointed Commander-in-Chief. The 
new Prime Minister is a member of the Peasant Party, 
—— fits in well with the peasart character of the Polish 
ion. 

The new Government takes office at a moment when 
Polish policy is confronted with a number of difficult and 
critical problems. In the solution of these problems, the 
Poles will no longer benefit from General Sikorski’s politi- 
cal experience and from the moral authority which the late 
Prime Minister commanded both among his countrymen 
and the Allied nations, A great personality and a great 
name have disappeared from Polish politics. The new 
vovernment can only prove itself by great wisdom. 

The Problems with which it is confronted are twofold, 
omestic and foreign ; and one central domestic issue has 
already emerged. After the death of General Sikorski, there 
Was a difference of opinion between the new Prime Minister 
and the President, when, on behalf of the coalition which he 


leads, the Prime Minister objected to the appointment of 
General Sosnkowski as Commander-in-Chief. The appoint- 
ment was nevertheless made, because the President was 
able to make use of the prerogative which he enjoys under 
the constitution of 1935. This constitutional point is of con- 
siderable political significance. The Polish constitution of 
1935 was passed by the Polish Diet a month after the death 
of Marshal Pilsudski. Marshal Pilsudski himself had ruled 
in an authoritarian fashion without changing the democratic 
constitution of 1921. He could afford to do this, because 
his dictatorship was based, not simply on the use of force, 
but also on the personal authority he enjoyed, rightly or 
wrongly, as the founder of Polish independence. His suc- 
cessors possessed no such asset; and, in order to secure 
their dictatorship, they devised a new and highly authori- 
tarian constitution. Even in the Diet of that time, however, 
which had been “elected” by all manner of devices, the 
Pilsudskists did not possess a majority sufficient to pass 
this new constitution. The deed was done by a minor coup 
d’état. Shortly before the vote, a number of deputies belong- 
ing to the Opposition were arrested ; and the vote itself 
took place after the representatives of the Opposition had 
been tricked out of the Diet. 


The Constitution of 1935 


The constitution which was thus introduced, and is still 
in force, has a number of striking features. It disregards 
the rights of citizens in the democratic sense ; and it estab- 
lishes irresponsible government. Perhaps it can best be 
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judged by a scrutiny of its more important articles, Article I 
savs that “it is the duty of each generation to increase the 
power and authority of the state by its own) efforts. 
Article VII says that “the right of a citizen to influence 
public affairs will be valued according to the worth of his 
efforts and services to the common good.” Article XV de- 
clares that “ the President of the Republic is not responsible 
for his official acts.” Article XVI, which provides for the 
election of the President by a small and carefully chosen col- 
lege of electors, lays down that the choice must be between 
two candidates only, one proposed by the Assembly and 
the other by the retiring President; the Presidency takes 
on a semi-hereditary character. Article XXVIII states that 
“the Prime Minister and other Ministers are politically 
responsible to the President and may be dismissed by him 
ai any time.” Article XXIX allows the Diet to ask for the 
resignation of the Cabinet without making such a demand 
mandatory. Article XXXI permits the Diet to approve 
but not to reject the annual budget. 

At first, all the parties of the Opposition, Right and Left, 
refused to recognise the legal validity of this constitution. 
Later, they had to bow, not so much to the constitution, 
as to the military and police power behind it. After the 
fall of Poland in September, 1939, the leaders of the authori- 
tarian regime set up many years before handed over the 
Government to the Opposition ; but the transfer was car- 
ried out within the framework and on the basis of the 
constitution of 1935. The result was highly anomalous. The 
parties which make up the present coalition Government 
all denied the legality of the constitution in 1935 ; yet they 
have all adhered to it since 1939. The dilemma with which 
they are confronted is one which is likely to arise, and in 
some cases has arisen, in many other European countries. 
It is the conflict between considerations of constitutional 
continuity and the need for genuinely constitutional govern- 
ment. In several instances already continuity has had to be 
sacrificed for the sake of liberty, the letter of the law for 
the sake of the spirit. The Czechs in exile do not recognise 
the Hacha Government. The French in exile have repu- 
diated the claims of the Pétain regime to legitimacy. So 
far, the Poles have sacrificed the content of constitutionalism 
for its form. There is, of course, a difference between them 
and the Czechs or the French. The unconstitutional con- 
stitution of the Poles was made four years before the out- 
break of war and not under the pressure of a foreign 
invader. 


A Wide Issue 


The problem is of much more than merely academic 
interest. There is a contradiction, still unresolved, between 
the political outlook of the Polish Government and the 
prerogatives of the Polish President ; the appointment of 
the new Commander-in-Chief was the first, but probably 
not the last, expression of this contradiction. Moreover, 
the constitutional issue has a critical bearing on the future 
government of Poland. If the Poles in exile return to their 
country with the constitution of 1935 they will go back 
with the legal framework of an authoritarian regime still 
intact ; if, however, their new Government re-enacts the 
constitution of 1921, the ground will be prepared for a 
liberal system of government. The matter is of great im- 
port for the people of Poland. Nor can public opinion in 
the Allied countries view it entirely with indifference, for 
Poland’s position in the world after the war must depend 
to some extent on the amount of public support and sym- 
pathy it can maintain in the countries which have been its 
wartime Allies. Poland has won the deep sympathy and 
unbounded admiration of the Allied nations for its suffer- 
ings and its contributions to the common struggle. But the 
degree to which this sympathy will continue after the war 
will inevitably be influenced by the choice Poland makes 
between authoritarian and constitutional rule. 

The foreign and diplomatic problems that confront the 
new Polish Government are centred on relations with 
Russia. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Romer, has 
declared his Government’s determination to follow the lines 
of General Sikorski’s foreign policy. More is going to be 
needed than the restatement of general principles. While 
General Sikorski was still alive the expression of a real 
desire for understanding with Russia, together with adher- 
ence to the Atlantic Charter, did not break the deadlock in 
Polish-Soviet relations. What is needed now is a definition 
im realistic terms of Poland’s future foreign policy. 

Poland cannot be expected, on any ground, to accept the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop frontier of 1939 as the basis of an 
agreement. So far, however, they have not put forward any 
constructive alternative to serve as the basis for discussion. 
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In practical terms, it is useless—and inconsistent—on tig 
one hand, to say that “ We will not give up an inch of oy; 
territory in the East,” and, on the other hand, to claim 
East Prussia and the whole of Silesia or a frontier on the 
Oder. It is not possible for Poland to have the cake of the 
status quo in the East and to eat it in the West. 

The difficult but very pressing task of the new Minis; 
of Foreign Affairs is to find some workable compromise a: 
a solution for the problem of Poland’s eastern frontiers - 
and there is some reason to believe that proposals of thi 
kind would not fall on entirely deaf ears in Moscow. Ip 
his conversations with Generai Sikorski, for instance. 
Marshal Stalin suggested the return of Lvov to Poland. }; 
there is a reluctance to consider any compromise, then 
Polish policy and Polish prospects will be exposed to gray 
risks. In diplomacy, as on the battlefield, time is a factor o} 
supreme importance, and it is by no means certain tha 
time is still an ally of Polish diplomacy. 


‘Full’? Employment in 
Denmark 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 

THERE are only 30,000 unemployed left in Denmark against 
150,000 shortly after the occupation. Compared with othe: 
occupied countries, the number of 40,000 to $0,000 persons 
who are employed outside Denmark, that is, mainly in 
Germany, is relatively small ; even before the war, at least 
half of this number worked in Germany. Numerically, this 
is full employment. Yet a considerably greater labour force, 
and therefore a greater amount of man-hours, are needed 
to produce less than was produced in 1939. The index ci 
industrial production in monthly averages has been a 
follows (1939 = 100):— 


Capital Consumpuon 
Total Goods Goods 
index Industries Industries 
I 6 isGtwekawawnes 8 76 84 
Ser 77. 74 78 
a ae eer 77 81 73 


In May, 1943, the total index increased to 83, largely be- 
cause of a further advance in the production of capitel 
goods. Over the whole period, peat cutting increased from 
400,000 tons to 4.6 million tons in 1942, and is intended tc 
reach some 6 million tons in 1943. The production of lignite 
rose from 20,000 tons to 1.8 million tons. Under public 
works schemes, the construction of roads increased by 6 
per cent, and since the end of 1942 large ffumbers 0: 
workers have been directed to work on fortifications, partcu- 
larly on the west coast of Jutland. In the manufacturing 
industries, greater numbers of workers are needed because 
ot the extensive use of substitutes. During 1942, the leather 
industry processed 12 million fish skins, but only one-thic 
could be turned into fish-leather. The rubber and the 
textile industries are now entirely dependent on synthetc 
materials. The largest bicycle factory has had to close down 
because of the lack of materials. The glass industry has been 
severely restricted, and the margarine industry is practically 
at a standstill. Much capital expenditure was necessary {0 
the construction of a steel works and rolling mill based 
on scrap as raw material, with an annual capacity of 40,000 
tons of rolled material. It is reported that the mill is partly 
in operation, but it is very doubtful whether production 
can be maintained because of the lack of fuel. Even if 1 
were possible to reach full production in these works, tht 
annual output would cover not more than 8 per cent of the 
pre-war steel imports. 

_ The heavy cut in the production of consumption goods 
is accompanied by a decline in quality. The once prosperous 
agricultural industry, largely dependent on imported cereals 
and oilseeds, shows a similar picture. During 1942 pro 
duction of butter decreased by 13 per cent, pork by 48 
per cent, eggs by 43 per cent, and beef by 9 per cent. 
The better harvest of 1942 caused an increase in the numbe! 
of pigs to 1,874,000 in March, 1943, or 48 per cent above 
the number in March, 1942, against 3.2 million in June. 
1940. In June, 1943, the number of pigs was reported tc 
have reached 1,930,000. In March, 1943, the number of 
cattle was only 85 per cent of pre-war stocks. The number 
of laying poultry in March, 1943, was 5.6 million, against 
14 million in July, 1939. In 1942, animal production ws 
one-half of the production in 1940. 

_ Denmark thus provides a proof of the fact that oversea‘ 
imports cannot be replaced by more work and substitutes. 
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In spite of a greater labour force, production has declined 
alarmingly, and the hope that the bottom of the decline of 
agricultural production had been reached by the beginning 
of this year was an illusion. The change has come about in 
a relatively short time. At the end of 1941, the remaining 
stocks Of overseas materials were distributed, and in 1942 
the volume of total imports had fallen to 35 per cent of the 
imports in 1939. 

Detailed statements about Denmark’s foreign trade are 
no longer published, but the value of imports and exports 
nas been as follows :— 

FOREIGN TRADE 
(In Million Kroner) 


Imports Exports 
i ee 1,740 1,578 
are 1,376 1,517 
ae ee 1,311 1,278 
rere rT T 1,205 1,038 


The actual decrease in Denmark’s foreign trade is much 
greater than is shown by these figures. The wholesale price 
index (1939 = 100) rose to 193 on the monthly average of 
1942, and it may be assumed that the total volume of 
foreign trade had been reduced in 1942 to one-third of 
the volume of 1939. In 1940, there were exceptionally heavy 
exports of foodstuffs to Germany. As is the case with 
other countries, Germany monopolises Denmark’s foreign 
trade. It is estimated that Germany’s share reached 80 per 
cent in 1941 and was still two-thirds in 1942. The com- 
posiuon of Denmark’s exports to Germany is now different 
trom its make-up in 1940 and 1941. The share of agricul- 
tural products has fallen considerably, and industrial exports 
have grown in importance. Next in importance to. Germany 
in Denmark’s foreign trade are the other northern 
countries. In accordance with the so-called “ Northern 
Triangular Clearing” Denmark exports foodstuffs to 
Norway and Finland against imports of timber and 
industrial goods. Separate agreements have been concluded 
recently with Slovakia, Roumania, Hungary, and France, 
but the actual volume of trade with these countries is small 
ind fixed by quotas, 


Germany’s Debt 


Germany has become the largest single debtor to Den- 
mark. The clearing debt has now reached Kr. 1,376 millions 
ind appears as “ Foreign Credits” in the return of the 
Central Bank. The costs of occupation are carried under 
che item “ Sundry Debtors” and have risen steeply during 
recent months to Kr. 1,674 millions. The financial situation 
in be judged by the following items : — 


7 (In Million Kroner) 


Savings 
ind of Bank Private Banks Banks 
Year Notes Deposits Advances Deposits 
er 600 2,455 2,115 2,179 
_, RRS 742 2,615 1,916 2,116 
_ Ss 842 3,116 1,754 2,333 
MEE & sch iee 983 3,552 1,883 2,589 


There is the familiar increase in the notes in circulation 
ind in deposits of private banks, set against the fall in 
advances, During the period from March, 1940, to May, 
1943, the Central Bank granted credits for financing exports 
ind for the costs of occupation amounting to roughly Kr. 
3,000 millions, Financial policy is, therefore, mainly directed 
‘owards neutralising this extraordinary liquidity. Last year, 
Kr. 1,100 million were neutralised by the issue of special 
oonds and by freezing deposits held by banks in the Central 


, Bank. At present, new measures are being discussed, includ- 


‘Ng an increase in the war profit tax from 75 per cent to 90 
Per cent. Compulsory saving is also debated, and the taxes 
°n tobacco and alcohol are to be increased. 

In the financial year 1942-43, total revenue exceeded Kr. 
1,000 millions for the first time, compared with a fairly 
stable pre-war revenue of Kr. 500 millions. In the last two 
years, the budget was balanced with a slight surplus. There 
as been a considerable rise in the nominal national income. 
During the period 1938-40 farmers almost doubled their 
‘ominal income, but it declined in 1941 and, during 1942, 
“sts of production increased considerably. At the end of 
‘942, the cost of living index was 55 per cent higher than 
it the outbreak of the war; and it is estimated that retail 
‘rade turnover decreased during the same period by 12 per 
~€nt in volume, It may be assumed, however, that the actual 
4ecrease in the standard of living has been much greater. 
After the sharp rise in prices during 1940-41, price control 
became effective in 1942, and the rise in the wholesale price 
‘ndex and the cost of living index amounted to only 5 and 
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34 per cent, respectively. Nevertheless, the increase in wages 
has lagged far behind the rise in prices, which suggests a 
considerable decline in the standard of living of industrial 
workers. The period when exports to Germany and the 
costs of occupation could be financed by drawing on pre- 
war stocks and capital is over ; German demands can now 
only be met by a further reduction in the standard of 
living, which until recently compared favourably with that 
of other occupied countries. ; 


Commissions for Air Crew 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 
June 8th 


THE measure by which the Royal Canadian Air Force stil! 
falls short of the avowed aim of Air Minister C. G. Power 
that all air crew should be commissioned is seen in the 
daily casualty lists of the Canadian Force. The lists show 
that between 50 and 75 per cent of the casualties, almost all 
of which are suffered by air crew, are non-commissioned 
ranks. A sharp, but friendly, difference of opinion has 
developed between the Canadian air authorities and the 
British Air Ministry over the policy of commissioning 
graduates of air training schools. It has been of long stand- 
ing. The issue was aired, in the first instance, in the 
Canadian Parliament in May, 1942. 

The original agreement on granting commissions was 
reached the partners in the Commonwealth air training plan 
in February, 1940. The first air crew class did not begin 
its course until April, 1940. The plan relating to commis- 
sions was that 33 per cent of all graduating classes of pilots 
and observers, representing those with highest standing, 
should be commissioned immediately. A further quota of 
I7 per cent would, on graduation, be recommended for 
commissioning on active service. The quotas for wireless 
operators and air gunners have been 20 per cent, part 
granted on graduation and part in the field. 

To the Canadian way of thinking, it is an incongruous 
state of affairs in which one bomber in a flight is piloted 
by a sergeant pilot, while another is piloted by a commis- 
sioned officer, in which one goes to the officers’ mess once 
they reach the ground, the other to the sergeants’ mess, and 
if they are captured, one goes to one camp, the other to 
another. It may happen that the captain of am aircraft is 
a sergeant, while an officer serves as one of the crew. The 
debate in the Canadian Parliament on this situation, on June 
2nd and 3rd, discloses only one member who dissented 
from the Power thesis that all air crew should be officers. 
The dissenter was Thomas L. Church, the veteran parlia- 
mentarian and maverick imperialist from Toronto. 

At the Ottawa air training conference in May, 1942, Mr 
Power proposed that all Empire partners of the air training 
plan should grant commissions to all who qualify for 
“ wings ” as air crew. On failing to carry the conference, 
he proposed, alternatively, that air crew be granted an inter- 
mediate rank, of ensign or flight officers, as in the US army 
air corps. This was also turned down. But a clause in the 
new agreement recognized Canada’s right to grant commis- 
sions according to standards approved by the Canadian 
Government. 
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As a result, Canada has now abandoned the quota system, 
and established its own merit system. All air crew classes 
are required to write examination papers, in the style of a 
Canadian university examination. One paper deals with 
ground subjects, another with flying, and a third is designed 
to test qualities of leadership and character. A man receiving 
60 per cent marks on each paper, and an average not less 
than 70 per cent, is automatically granted a commission. 
Under this system, recent graduating classes have been 
granted commissions in ratios of 80, 90 and even I00 per 
cent. . . . . . 

In effect, there are two systems 1n use in the air training 
plan. The RAF schools in Canada, representing most of the 
elementary training of that force, adhere to the quota system. 
As Mr Malcolm MacDonald, the British High Commissioner 
in Canada, pointed out, this imposes no restricuon upon 
opportunities of obtaining commissions in the field later. 
In schools where student flyers from other Dominions 
mingle with Canadians, some embarrassment arises because 
the Canadians are commissioned according to the examina- 
tion system, and others according to the quota system. 

The RAF view, as stated by Mr MacDonald, in a letter 
incorporated in parliamentary records, is that not more 
than about half of air crew posts need to be filled with 
commissioned officers. “ Experience has shown,” he wrote, 
“that no more than §0 per cent qualify for commissions 
in practice.” The Canadian view is that air force standards 
are so high, in relation to physique, intelligence, back- 
ground and training, that all who qualify are entitled to 
officers’ rank. Since Canada has exceeded the United King- 
dom in training air crew, the contention is that the weight 
of experience is now on Canada’s side. 


Different Viewpoints 


But it is obvious that the RAF looks at the problem more 
from the viewpoint of a professional and permanent air 
force, while Canada follows the line that its airmen are 
non-professional citizen-soldiers, in which the officer class 
rates somewhat less in importance. The quota system, Mr 
Power said, had been found in Canada’s experience as “a 
most illogical way” of selecting officers. He declared, in a 
letter to the British Air Ministry, that “however well it 
may operate with RAF persannel, it definitely militates 
against initiative, ambition, and, consequently, efficiency 
in our men.” He said that the English position, in which 
25 or 30 per cent of the population possessed higher cultural 
and educational standards than the rest, did not apply in 
Canada, where 80 or 90 per cent of all air crew possessed 
the same class background. 

This is a straight difference of opinion. The only sour 
note in the discussion was provided by a British Air 
Ministry official, unidentified in the correspondence, who 
wrote that Canada’s action might lead the RAF to believe 
that “ the RCAF are adopting a substantially lower stan- 
dard of commissioning,” that the result would be “ a lower- 
ing of prestige of commissioned rank in the RCAF.” Mr 
Power’s comment was: “So what!” Nothing in the dis- 
cussions which have been going on between British and 
Canadian air authorities on commissions has provided an 
argument to change Mr Power’s mind. He promised to 
continue his efforts to secure a commission for all air crew 
in the RCAF. Significantly, the Canadian House of Com- 
mons supported him overwhelmingly. 

One serious source of complaint exists on the Canadian 
side, and it is the sole point at which the dispute becomes 
acrimonious. Since quotas of commissions are granted, in 
part on graduation and in part in the field, hundreds of 
Canadians who have been recommended for commissions 
have been assigned to RAF units on active service where 
long delays exist in forwarding the commissions. A list of 
900 names submitted by the RCAF to the British Air Min- 
istry in November, 1942, finally brought the reply in 
January, 1943, that 172 of those listed were already casualties 
and 200 had not been traced. Since June, 1942, Canada has 
exercised the right to grant a commission to a Canadian 
assigned to service in the RAF without the endorsement of 
his RAF commanding officer. 

It is obvious that the RAF, like the British or Canadian 
army, operates closely to the line that nothing is done 
except On consulting a man’s record and then on a slow, 
ascending progression from officer to higher officer. This 
is what is called in Canada the “red tape” system. A 
Canadian on duty in the RAF is likely to serve under an 
officer who has never seen his record, and would normally 
never see it. To remedy this, the RCAF has convened a 
selection board at its London headquarte 


on rs to consider 
commissions not granted through normal RAF procedure in 
tases of Canadians carried on RCAF rolls. 
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Monopolies in Palestine 


[FROM OUR JERUSALEM CORRESPONDENT] 
; , April gth, 

A rapid expansion of Government economic activity 
has been the sequel of wartime conditions in Palestine as jp 
other countries. Expenditure on extraordinary public work 
now mainly fortified police stations and strategic roads, ha 
doubled since the war, totalling £P3.4 millions for the las 
three years; and much larger sums have been expended jp 
the country by the military authorities and by the Railways 
Department. In the same period, loans from public funds, 
mostly for agricultural purposes, reached £P2.5 millions 
The regimentation of local trade and industry has advanced 
by leaps and bounds; the administrative apparatus has jn. 
creased to twice its pre-war size; and the Controller 
of Light and of Heavy Industries, the Food Controller, 
the Labour Department, and so on are playing an ever 
increasing réle in the economic life of the community. By 
this policy the conversion of Palestine into a strategic supply 
base has been greatly facilitated, though deficiency of ex. 
perienced staff still causes a great deal of delay. 

Direct Government intervention has been supplemented 
by the establishment of Government agencies of a mono- 
polistic character. The first step in this direction was made 
at the outbreak of war, when Barclays Bank (D C and 0) 
was appointed authorised dealer in foreign currencies. Later 
on, a growing number of articles were put on the list of 
restricted imports, for which no import licences are issued 
to private traders ; and it has been estimated that at presen: | 
about two-thirds of total imports are being purchased on 
Government account, by the United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation (imports from overseas and from Turkey, as 
well as exports to Turkey), Steel Bros. Ltd. (foodstuffs 
from the Middle East countries), and ICI (fertilisers, medi- 
cines, and so on). Moreover, Steel Bros. Ltd. have been 
entrusted with purchasing, on Government account, the 
local cereal crop and other agricultural produce (cattle and 
citrus fruit); and they also serve as the sole distributor of 
most commodities, purchased by Government agencies. This 
policy, combining commercial experience with central plan- 
ning, was actually imposed by the individualistic attitude 
of local traders; though some import syndicates and 
approved associations—for hardware and building materials, 
engineering goods, automobiles and spare parts—had been 
established voluntarily. The local trading community claims, 
however, that in many instances local firms of good standing 
and ample experience were eligible for the same purpose; 
that the Government distributing agency is often a supe! 
fluous link; and that even official patronage is no valid 
guarantee for obtaining the goods, nor for efficient manipv- 
lation of the stocks at hand. As a matter of fact, the pur 
chase of local crops proved a failure, and Palestine’s supf'y 
position has been getting worse during the last months. 

Steel Bros. Ltd. have also been appointed “to organis. 


supervise and manage” the Government Transport Depatt- e 
ment, set up as a war measure, with two objectives; © — 
establish a central organisation for placing transport COD: | ~ 


tracts on behalf of both the Government and the Army, 
thus putting an end to the previous position, in which 
“Government, the Services and Army contractors, and 
even individual branches of the Services, were competing 
with each other for the limited amount of road transport 
available”; and “to ensure the existence of a reserve of 
trucks, which will be available at all times for Government 


and Army emergency transport.” This reserve has bet? — 


formed partly by requisitioning imported trucks, and partly 
from trucks released by the Army authorities, and it com 
prises at present about one-sixth of the whole fleet available 
for civil purposes. However, apprehension has been caused 
by the fact that the actual status of the new Departmen! 
was not clearly defined from the start, and that it he 
begun catering for loads in the private market, too. Mort 
over, owner-drivers contracting with the agent were Pr 
mised “advantages in the obtaining of supplies of pet! 
oil, spare parts and tyres”; it has been officially stated the 
no new trucks will be released to private carriers; and co 
lective bargaining with the co-operative association of truck- 
owners has been refused. After a three days’ strike, 
prolonged negotiations followed, which at last led 10 * 
preliminary agreement. Private carriers were promis¢¢ 
preference in case of scarce demand for transport facilites 
and the Government fleet is to refrain from catering { 
civil loads; spare parts, tyres, and so on will be allocated 
proportionately to needs; and a central body, represenun 
organised owner-drivers, is to be recognised for the «ist! 
bution of the contract work to its members. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Banks and 


THE combined statements of the eleven London clear- 
| ing, banks, showing their position on June 3oth last, 
when compared with the figures for June 30, 1939, reveal the 
following changes in deposits and in the principal banking 
assets over this four-year period: 

(In £ millions) 


June 30, June 30, 

1939 1943 Difference 

Deposits....ssccceree 2,247 -5 3,630 -4 + 1,382 -9 
Canhs. .. ...<caa seis niet 234 -5 386 -6 + 152-1 
S] Loans 150-8 165 -0 + 14-2 
Reilic: =... 14.2 wiace eee eee 235-3 236 -0 a 0:7 
freasury Dept. Recpts. exe 858 -5 + 858-5 
Investments ......... 596 -5 1,159 -0 + 562-5 
ipa. cG aise 1,010 -0 743 °9 — 266:1 


The expansion of £1,382.9 millions or 61.6 per cent in the 
banks’ deposits has been wholly the product of their in- 
creased holding of Government paper. The new TDR asset 
has contributed £858.5 millions, while investments have 
increased by £562.5 millions, nearly doubling themselves 
during the four years and establishing themselves in the 
undisputed lead among the different categories of banking 
assets. On balance, the banks’ holdings of bills and short 
loans have shown remarkably little change, though the com- 
position of the bill cases and of the securities underlying 
the short loans has altered considerably. The volume of 
bank cash has dutifully kept pace with the expansion of 
credit, the influences bearing on this item, apart from the 
withdrawals of currency from the banks by the public, 
lying wholly within the initiative of the banking authorities 
and being wielded with the sole purpose of providing a 
basis of cash just sufficient to underpin the desired expan- 
sion of banking credit. To complete the picture, mention 
must be made of the fall of £266.1 millions in loans and 
advances, the one declining item in this framework of 
general expansion, 

It is interesting to contrast this growth of banking credit 
with the movement in a comparable four-year period of the 
last war. Between the end of 1913 and the end of 1917, 
bank deposits in the United Kingdom rose from £1,033.0 
millions to £1,70§5.8 millions, or by 65 per cent, a figure 
closely approaching that for the past four years. Over that 
earlier period the accompanying changes in assets bore 
strong resemblance to those shown in the above table. 
Treasury bills took the dominant place now occupied by 
TDRs and rose from £168 millions to £368 millions, invest- 
ments increased by about the same amount, namely from 
£231 millions to £432 millions ; while short loans rose from 
£146 millions to £215 millions. The main contrast with the 


the Deficit 


experience of this war is that in the earlier period bank 
advances increased by £43 millions to £549 millions and 
easily kept their lead as the most important banking asset. 
The disparity between this movement and the sharp fall 
in advances during this war illustrates the greater en- 
croachment of the Government on the economic life of the 
country which has occurred in the past four years. It is 
also partly due to the fact that, on this occasion, unlike the 
last, there has been no encouragement to the public to take 
up Government loans with the help of bank credit. 

The fall in advances during the present war would 
have been even steeper than it has been were it not for 
the fact that, owing to the wording of the relevant clauses 
in the Finance Acts, EPT payers are encouraged to pay 
their tax as early as possible with the help of bank accom- 
modation since such loans are counted as part of “ capital 
employed in the business.” Owing to this technical factor 
and to the heavy encroachments which taxation makes on 
the liquid resources of companies, the proportion of bank 
advances designed to finance tax payments is probably 
greater to-day than it has been at any previous period in 
the history of British banking. Thus the extent to which the 
activities of the banking system are engrossed in financing 
the Government is even greater than appears at first sight. 

The steadiness in the banks’ bill holding over the past 
four years vejls very considerable changes in the composi- 
tion of this item. Commercial bills have largely disappeared 
and as between June 30, 1939, and June 30, 1943 the banks’ 
holdings of commercial paper probably fell by between £80 
millions and £100 millions. To this extent, therefore, the 
banks have taken additional Treasury bills into their port- 
folios. If an increase of £80 millions in Treasury bills is 
allowed for and the increase in investments and the newly 
acquired TDRs are added in, it will be seen that the banks’ 
direct acquisitions of Government paper over the past four 
years reach the round sum of £1,500 millions. 

Reference to the accompanying chart will show how ex- 
ceptionally even has been the expansion in bank credit and 
in investments, if divided between the two halves of the 
four-year period. Between June 30, 1939, and June 30, 
1941, deposits increased by £698 millions and over the 
subsequent two years by £685 millions. Over the same 
periods investments rose by £284 millions and £278 mil- 
lions, respectively. Viewed on a large scale, however, the 
changes in bank credit have been far from even, the curve 
reflecting the incidence of periods of heavy tax collections 
and the effects of savings campaigns. In particular, it will 
be seen how the curve of expansion in bank deposits flat- 
tened during the first half of 1942 and again in the first 
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half of this year. The two phenomena are not altogether 
similar, because of the different effect of the issue of Tax 
Reserve Certificates on each. This can best be illustrated 


by the following table showing the issue and ee 


of these securities for each completed half year since 
issue began :— 


Tax RESERVE CERTIFICATES (£'000) 


Net Outstand- 
Movement ing at 
Gross Redemp- in Half- end of 

Jssues tions Year Half-Year 
ee eee 16,800 a + 16,800 16,800 
1942 : ist half ... 271,100 6,121 + 264,979 281,779 
2nd half... 233,750 45,596 + 188,154 469,933 
1943: lst half ... 252,950 208,977 + 43,973 513,906 

Total to date..... 774,600 260,694 + 513,906 


This shows that in the first half of 1942 not only had 
bank deposits to take the strain of the customary concentra- 
tion of tax payments, but they had to finance subscriptions 
to over £271 millions of Tax Reserve Certificates, against 
which redemptions were negligible. In the first half of 
this year, the drain on bank deposits of tax payments was 
eased to the extent of £209 millions by Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cate redemptions, and though this factor was rather more 
than offset by subscriptions to new certificates, the volume 


Business Notes 


Back to Industrials 


As was expected, the turn of the year has brought a 
modest revival in stock market activity, in addition to the 
rise in purely speculative activity. There has been a consider- 
able increase in the volume of transactions ; much of the 
business which attracts most attention is still speculative. 
But there has been an expansion in the number of bargains 
done in the general commercial and industrial list. Brokers 
complain that many clients are interested only in capital 
appreciation and are not concerned with dividends as such. 
In the sense that capital appreciation must depend on the 
expectation of higher dividend payments, such an attitude 
on the part of investors is ridiculous ; but if all that is 
meant is that they want tax-free capital appreciation now 
rather than dividends, of which at least half will go to the 
Government, that is a very intelligible, and indeed an in- 
evitable, reaction to the current scale of taxation. Against 
this background it is probable that the Allied successes in 
Sicily, in Russia and, to a less extent, in the Pacific, have 
determined the choice of shares to buy. There can be no 
question but that attention is being concentrated more and 
more on those securities which are expected to benefit 
soonest from the cessation of hostilities. Naturally enough, 
however, there is a good deal of difference of opinion about 
the shares likely to benefit most. The investor, like the 
industrialist, has to ask himself how far the accent will be 
on exports, how far on consumption goods and how far on 
particular types of capital goods. In the circumstances, it is 
rather remarkable that the ordinary share index of The 
Financial News has risen almost 2} points in a week to 
101.6, the highest since November, 1937, and two points 
above the recent peak of May 11th. The rise in the index 
appears to owe something to the frankly speculative buying 
associated with plastics and, to a less extent, with cotton. 
It is the more impressive since there has been a good deal 
of talk of substantial sellers waiting for a better market. 
Even though it has appeared probable that the next major 
movement would be upward, the undertone has been rather 
weak of late. If the supplies of stock are lifted the tone may 
improve, although it will never be very strong if there are 
numbers of recent buyers waiting to snatch a quick profit. 


* 7 * 


Amgot in Action 


Among the more immediate tasks of the Allied Mili- 
tary Government of Occupied Territory (whose establish- 
ment is described in a note on page 103) will be the pro- 
vision of banking and financial machinery in the occupied 
areas of Italian metropolitan territory. The problem is one 
of some difficulty. Sicily may not be highly dependent on 
a credit mechanism, but it requires currency to keep the 
wheels of trade going and to provide the wherewithal to 
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of deposits did not have to bear the double burden whic; 
fell on it from this direction in the first half of 1942, befor. 
the Tax Reserve Certificates were operating in both direc. 
tions, If this fact is taken into consideration, the stability 
of bank credit over the first half of this year is rathe; 
more significant than the comparable phenomenon in the 
first half of 1942. Equally welcome is the fact that the 
banks’ investments rose by £39 millions only in the [ay 
half year as compared with an increase of over £60 millions 
in the first half of 1942. This suggests that the public 
participation in this year’s savings campaign has been 
greater than it was in the 1942 campaign. It would, how. 
ever, be wrong to suggest that war finance will no longe 
require the resort to bank credit which was needed up to 
the end of 1942. The flattening of the curve of bank credi: 
over the past six months, welcome though it be ahd even 
though it may be a more genuine movement than tha 
revealed over the same period of 1942, is still no proof 
that the climb will not be resumed at something like the 
former gradient. The proportion of Government expen- 
diture covered by taxation remains approximately the same 
as a year ago. It will need more conclusive evidence than 
has yet emerged that genuine public subscriptions to Gov- 
ernment loans have established themselves at a permanently 
higher level before it can be assumed that the need for 
recourse to the banking system in financing the defici: 
has appreciably diminished. 
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finance transactions between the occupying forces and the 
local population. The Allied forces have taken with them 
their own military notes—sterling and dollar—and the rate 
at which the lira is convertible into these two currencies has 
been fixed at 400 lire to the £ and 100 lire to the dollar. 
The rate of 480 lire to the £, fixed in the Italian North 
African territories, has not been altered as it has proved 
satisfactory. Experience in North Africa, however, suggests 
that this introduction of military currency is regarded 3s 
only a temporary stop-gap, and that the authorities prefer 
to make arrangements as soon as possible to finance their 
operations in local currency. The ultimate intention is no 
doubt to use the local banking system in Italy, burt the 
difficulties will be those of dealing with organisations whose 
head offices will be in enemy territory and which will be 
unable to restock their holdings of lira currency. The ques- 
tion of trading with enemy organisations is bound to creat: 
difficulties, as may be gauged from the fact that nine months 
have had to elapse after the Allied landings in North Afnca 
before the restrictions of the Trading with the Enemy 
regulations could be removed from that territory. In Italian 
African territories, this problem has to some extent been 
solved by importing British banking services, namely, those 
of Barclays Bank (DC and QO). This can hardly serve as 3 
precedent for the Allied course of action in metropolitan 
Italy. It looks, therefore, as though Allied military currency 


may have fairly considerable and extended circulation in 
the newly occupied areas. 


* 7 ea 


Exchange Rates 


The rate of exchange to be applied will be decided 01 
the spot by the military ‘authorities, who, no doubt, will 
have experts to guide them. The personnel of Amgot is 
well sprinkled with City bankers, and there will be no lack 
of informed advice on these problems. The main aim 0! 
the authorities, as recently defined by the Chancellor 0! 
the Exchequer, will be to fix rates of exchange which ar 
in accord with local prices, wages and costs. But this line 
of policy is more easily defined than translated into action. 
In a country such as Greece, for example, where essential 
commoditizs are either lacking or in dismally short supply, 
there is ro price level, and such transactions as survive 
are largely a matter of crude barter. The problem does not 
arise with equal acuteness in Sicily, but its elements ar 
none the less comparable: shortage and the control of 
prices and the exchanges have to a large extent destroyed 
the basis on which economic exchange parities could be 
calculated. In the circumstances of war, the occupying 


Powers have a certain, quite legitimate, interest in deciding 
questions of reasonable doubt in favour of their own cul- 
rencies, but there should be no question of the Allied 
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authorities taking the easy way out by fixing rates of ex- 
change at which the local currencies would be obviously 
and grossly undervalued. To do so would be to compete 
with the Germans in the devices applied by them in bleed- 
ing the occupied countries. But the other extreme must 
also be avoided. The occupied countries should not be 
given the very mixed blessings of an overvalued currency. 
This has already been done in North Africa, where the 
oficial rate of 200 francs to the £ is now found to be well 
out of alignment with local prices and wages and to be 
causing serious losses to those engaged in export trade. In 
fixing the rates of exchange, the authorities cannot ignore 
the measure of inflation to which the local currencies have 
been subjected. In the case of France, for example, the 
expansion in currency and credit based on the enormous 
costs of occupation paid to Germany will make a rate of 
200 francs to the £ impossible to bear after the war. Nor 
can the authorities oltogether ignore the guidance of black 
market rates for the currencies with which they are called 
upon to deal. Especially is this so in the case of Italy, where 
the black market could more properly be referred to as the 
free market. For many years it has handled a considerable 
and recognised volume of business, not only officially winked 
at, but officially used and recommended when such recourse 
to it was deemed opportune. 


* * ® 


More Light 


Question ume in the House of Commons last Tuesday 
brought a positive orgy of information on what had 
hitherto been regarded as the deepest recesses of national 
Answering a series of questions on treasury 
bills and ways and means advances the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made the following points: the rate of interest 
on ways and means advances from the Bank of England 
has moved within a fixed range of } to I per cent since 
the beginning of 1939; the normal rate on _ treasury 
bills issued through the tap is 7s below the average weekly 





Ways AND MEANS ADVANCES 


(£°000} 

From 
Govt. De pts. 
(Free < f 
Interest) 


From Government 
Departments 
(Interest Bearing) 


From Bank of England 


I lay of Amount Quarterly Amount Rate ‘, Amount 
‘ I Averages 
a 1,558 3,000 1 24,885 
27,500 926 4,250 # toly% 41,460 
‘en 299 8,590 | + to 3} 40,560 
321 23,050 1} to 24 42,215 
| 151 | 24,450 # to} 37,040 
33 6,000 | 4 30,630 
+ | 6,848 31,400 | # 60,145 
50,500 | 7,649 24,600 ty 61,415 
! 
- 9,814 71,980 7 100,280 
28,250 6,047 90,225 8 68,500 
750 | 5,060 142,025 4 104,445 
I 66,000 12,647 70,600 t 115,720 
942 
March eal | ° 9,914 132,960 62,175 
June 36,250 | 3,679 72,810 3 87,635 
ept 5,500 3,620 131,725 # andl 93,865 
Le ; 67,750 | 18,590 70,775 4g and 1 90,810 
42 | 
“Ries | 
Maret 6,500 | 25,922 160,715 #$ and 1 121,780 
55,000 | 2819 157,925 #3 and 1 86,510 





tender rate; there are no interest-free tap bills, but in 
special cases (of which, on grounds of public interest no 
details can be published) the rate is nominal; tap bills 
are issued for three months or shorter periods as may be 
convenient; ways and means advances from Government 
departments are in part interest bearing and in part interest 
free ; the amount in each category outstanding at the end 
of each quarter since the beginning of 1939 and the interest 
payable on the interest bearing advances is shown in the 
appended table; that table also contrasts the ways and 
rg advances from the Bank of England outstanding at 
the end of each quarter with the daily average amounts 
of such advances in each quarter; this last item reveals 


Mi Zthe increasing recourse of the Treasury to direct borrowing 


the Bank since the beginning of the war. This feast 
©! revelation deserves congratulations all round: to the 


uestioner,-to the replier and, last but not least, to the 
Prompter, 
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Industrial Demobilisation 


_ British industry has been fully mobilised for some 
time ; the process of concentration in industry was virtually 
completed a year ago. For some time the main task has been 
to adjust production to the changing needs of the war, to 
reduce output of some munitions and to expand that of 
others, and to substitute new designs and specifications 
for those hitherto produced. Some time ago the Board of 
Trade began preparing plans for switching over from war to 
peace production and, to this end, the various industries 
have been asked to submit their plans and certain relevant 
data. The Government’s decision was timely, for the 
compilation of reports by the industries concerned, and 
their detailed examination by the Board of Trade will be a 
lengthy business. The problem of ensuring a smooth transi- 
tion from war to peace production is fraught with difficul- 
ties. There is the physical problem of priorities which in- 
volves an estimate of the rate at which labour and materials 
will become available for the production of the goods of 
peace. The inevitable lack of information upon this subject 
renders it difficult for industrialists to lay their plans. There 
is the problem of the legal fremework within which industry 
will be expected to operate after the war, and about which 
industry has as yet been given little guidance. Then, again, 
there is the specific problem of “ deconcentration,’ which 
has been made doubly difficult by the Government’s 
promise to assist in restoring the status quo as far as pos- 
sible. It is obviously impossible for the Government at 
this stage to answer all these questions ; on some of them 
Parhament has yet to reach a decision. Nevertheless, the 
time has come when the Government will have to lay down 
broad principles if confusion is to be avoided after the war. 


A Plastics Boom 


There was some reason to hope that the very cautious 
statements of Mr B. C. Westall, chairman of De La Rue 
Plastics, and of Mr S. S. Lambert, chairman of the parent 
company would lessen popular misconceptions concerning 
plastics. Instead, something of a boom has developed in a 
few of the plastic shares, notably De La Rue and British 
Xylonite. Mr Lambert claimed that De La Rue Plastics 
is the leading company in the plastics industry, but he 
stated that plastics were very far from being the main 
source of revenue of the group. Mr Westall, while confident 
of his company’s ability, with the aid of a large research 
department, to do well in plastics, reiterated the plain facts 
that plastics have to compete with wood and metal. It is 
well known that many new alloys will be available after 
the war, and some of these materials may well become 
formidable competitors. Further, there is the fact that the 
necessary equipment is costly, and that the demand for 
products must be correspondingly large and continuous. 
But this is not all; there is, on the one side, the tendency 
for large firms to put in a certain amount of plastic mould- 
ing equipment, and, on the other, the fact that a number of 
concerns, ICI, Distillers and, in all probability, Courtaulds, 
are either in, or likely to take part in, the industry. There 
is a distinct danger, not only that there will be a speculative 
rush for shares in this industry, but, worse still, that there 
will be a speculative rush to take part in it. Presumably, 
control of new issues will damp this down, but it will not 
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this year. The two phenomena are not altogether 
ee ane of the different effect of the issue of Tax 
Reserve Certificates on each. This can best be illustrated 
by the following table showing the issue and redemption 
of these securities for each completed half year since the 
issue began : — 


Tax RESERVE Certiricates (£000) 


Net Outstand- 
Movement ing at 


Gross Redemp- in Half- end of 
Issues tions Year Half-Year 
oe ae 16,800 + 16,800 16,800 


1942: Ist half ... 271,100 6121 + 264.979 281,779 
ond half... 233.750 45.596 + 188,154 469,933 
1943: Ist half ... 252.950 208,977 + 43,973 513,906 


Tated to date..... 774.600 260,694 + 513,906 


This shows that in the first half of 1942 not only had 
bank deposits to take the strain of the customary concentra- 
tion of tax payments, but they had to finance subscriptions 
to over £271 millions of Tax Reserve Certificates, against 
which redemptions were negligible. In the first half of 
this year, the drain on bank deposits of tax payments was 
eased to the extent of £209 millions by Tax Reserve Certifi- 
cate redemptions, and though this factor was rather more 
than offset by subscriptions to new certificates, the volume 
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of deposits did not have to bear the double burden which 
fell on it from this direction in the first half of 1942, befor. 
the Tax Reserve Certificates were operating in both direc. 
tions, If this fact is taken into consideration, the stability 
of bank credit over the first half of this year is rathe; 
more significant than the comparable phenomenon in the 
first half of 1942. Equally welcome is the fact that the 
banks’ investments rose by £39 millions only in the [ay 
half year as compared with an increase of over £60 million; 
in the first half of 1942. This suggests that the public 
participation in this year’s savings campaign has been 
greater than it was in the 1942 campaign. It would, how. 
ever, be wrong to suggest that war finance will no longer 
require the resort to bank credit which was needed up to 
the end of 1942. The flattening of the curve of bank credi: 
over the past six months, welcome though it be ahd even 
though it may be a more genuine movement than tha 
revealed over the same period of 1942, is still no proof 
that the climb will not be resumed at something like the 
former gradient. The proportion of Government expen- 
diture covered by taxation remains approximately the same 
as a year ago. It will need more conclusive evidence than 
has yet emerged that genuine public subscriptions to Goy- 
ernment loans have established themselves at a permanently 
higher level before it can be assumed that the need fo; 
recourse to the banking system in financing the defic 
has appreciably diminished. 


Business Notes 


Back to Industrials 


As was expected, the turn of the year has brought a 
modest revival in stock market activity, in addition to the 
rise in purely speculative activity. There has been a consider- 
able increase in the volume of transactions ; much of the 
business which attracts most attention is still speculative. 
But there has been an expansion in the number of bargains 
done in the general commercial and industrial list. Brokers 
complain that many clients are interested only in capital 
appreciation and are not concerned with dividends as such. 
In the sense that capital appreciation must depend on the 
expectation of higher dividend payments, such an attitude 
on the part of investors is ridiculous ; but if all that is 
meant is that they want tax-free capital appreciation now 
rather than dividends, of which at least half will go to the 
Government, that is a very intelligible, and indeed an in- 
evitable, reaction to the current scale of taxation. Against 
this background it is probable that the Allied successes in 
Sicily, in Russia and, to a less extent, in the Pacific, have 
determined the choice of shares to buy. There can be no 
question but that attention is being concentrated more and 
more on those securities which are expected to benefit 
soonest from the cessation of hostilities. Naturally enough, 
however, there is a good deal of difference of opinion about 
the shares likely to benefit most. The investor, like the 
industrialist, has to ask himself how far the accent will be 
on exports, how far on consumption goods and how far on 
particular types of capital goods. In the circumstances, it is 
rather remarkable that the ordinary share index of The 
Financial News has risen almost 2} points in a week to 
101.6, the highest since November, 1937, and two points 
above the recent peak of May 11th. The rise in the index 
appears to owe something to the frankly speculative buying 
associated with plastics and, to a less extent, with cotton. 
It is the more impressive since there has been a good deal 
of talk of substantial sellers waiting for a better market. 
Even though it has appeared probable that the next major 
movement would be upward, the undertone has been rather 
weak of late. If the supplies of stock are lifted the tone may 
improve, although it will never be very strong if there are 
numbers of recent buyers waiting to snatch a quick profit. 


x * w 


Amégot in Action 


Among the more immediate tasks of the Allied Mili- 
tary Government of Occupied Territory (whose establish- 
ment is described in a note on page 103) will be the pro- 
vision of banking and financial machinery in the occupied 
areas of Italian metropolitan territory. The problem is one 
of some difficulty. Sicily may not be highly dependent on 
a credit mechanism, but it requires currency to keep the 
wheels of trade going and to provide the wherewithal to 


finance transactions between the occupying forces and the 
local population. The Allied forces have taken with them 
their own military notes—sterling and dollar—and the rate 
at which the lira is convertible into these two currencies has 
been fixed at 400 lire to the £ and 100 lire to the dollar. 
The rate of 480 lire to the £, fixed in the Italian North 
African territories, has not been altered as it has proved 
satisfactory. Experience in North Africa, however, suggests 
that this introduction of military currency is regarded 3s 
only a temporary stop-gap, and that the authorities prefer 
to make arrangements as soon as possible to finance their 
operations in local currency. The ultimate intention is no 
doubt to use the local banking system in Italy, but the 
difficulties will be those of dealing with organisations whose 
head offices will be in enemy territory and which will be 
unable to restock their holdings of lira currency. The ques- 
tion of trading with enemy organisations is bound to creat: 
difficulties, as may be gauged from the fact that nine months 
have had to elapse after the Allied landings in North Afnca 
before the restrictions of the Trading with the Enemy 
regulations could be removed from that territory. In Italian 
African territories, this problem has to some extent been 
solved by importing British banking services, namely, those 
of Barclays Bank (DC and O). This can hardly serve as 3 
precedent for the Allied course of action in metropolitan 
Italy. It looks, therefore, as though Allied military currency 


may have fairly considerable and extended circulation in 
the newly occupied areas. 


* ® * 


Exchange Rates 


The rate of exchange to be applied will be decided on 
the spot by the military ‘authorities, who, no doubt, will 
have experts to guide them. The personnel of Amgot 5 
well sprinkled with City bankers, and there will be no lack 
of informed advice on these problems. The main aim 0! 
the authorities, as recently defined by the Chancellor o 
the Exchequer, will be to fix rates of exchange which ar 
in accord with local prices, wages and costs. But this line 
of policy is more easily defined than translated into action. 
In a country such as Greece, for example, where essential 
commoditics are either lacking or in dismally short supply; 
there is ro price level, and such transactions as survive 
are largely a matter of crude barter. The problem does n0t 
arise with equal acuteness in Sicily, but its elements af 
none the less comparable: shortage and the control of 
prices and the exchanges have to a large extent destroyed 
the basis on which economic exchange parities could be 
calculated. In the circumstances of war, the occupying 
Powers have a certain, quite legitimate, interest in deciding 
questions of reasonable doubt in favour of their own cul- 
rencies, but there should be no question of the Allied 
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authorities taking the easy way out by fixing rates of ex- 
change at which the local currencies would be obviously 
and grossly undervalued. To do so would be to compete 
with the Germans in the devices applied by them in bleed- 
ing the occupied countries. But the other extreme must 
also be avoided. The occupied countries should not be 
given the very mixed blessings of an overvalued currency. 
This has already been done in North Africa, where the 
oficial rate of 200 francs to the £ is now found to be well 
cut of alignment with local prices and wages and to be 
causing serious losses to those engaged in export trade. In 
fixing the rates of exchange, the authorities cannot ignore 
the measure of inflation to which the local currencies have 
been subjected. In the case of France, for example, the 
expansion in currency and credit based on the enormous 
costs of occupation paid to Germany will make a rate of 
200 francs to the £ impossible to bear after the war. Nor 
can the authorities oltogether ignore the guidance of black 
market rates for the currencies with which they are called 
upon to deal. Especially is this so in the case of Italy, where 
the black market could more properly be referred to as the 
free market. For many years it has handled a considerable 
and recognised volume of business, not only officially winked 
at, but officially used and recommended when such recourse 
10 it was deemed opportune. 


- * * 


More Light 


Question time in the House of Commons last Tuesday 
brought a positive orgy of information on what had 
hitherto been regarded as the deepest recesses of national 
debt secrets. Answering a series of questions on treasury 
bills and ways and means advances the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made the following points: the rate of interest 
on ways and means advances from the Bank of England 
has moved within a fixed range of } to I per cent since 
the beginning of 1939; the normal rate on_ treasury 
bills issued through the tap is 7s below the average weekly 





Ways AND MEANS ADVANCES 





(£7000) 
From Government poe 
From Bank of England | Departments oy? teen 
\ (Interest Bearing) (Free of 
sidan tik Interest) 
Last day of Amount Quarterly Amount | Rate °, Amount 
arter Averages 
1959 { 
March va ' 1,558 3,000 ] 24,885 
June 27,500 926 4,250 ft toly 41,460 
sept eas 299 8,590 + to 34 40,560 
Dec. on | 321 23,050 1} to 24 42,215 
1940 | | 
March... oom | 151 | 24,450 # to 1} 37,040 
June . ae St 6,000 | 48 30,630 
sept ne | 6,848 31,400 | 1] 60,145 
Dx : 50,500 | 7,649 24,600 $ 61,415 
941 | 
March... bok 9,814 71,980 $ 100,280 
June 28,250 6,047 90,225 8 68,500 
ape 750 | 5,060 | 142,025 | : 104,445 
. . 66,000 12,647 70,600 # 115,720 
942 | 
March... as | ° 9,914 132,960 tk 62,175 
June ; 36,250 | 3,679 | 72,810 | # 87,635 
rept. 5,500 | 3,620 \ 131,725 | #% andl 93,865 
Dec. .... 67,750 | 18,590 70,775 # and 1 90,810 
; 
ae > | 
March... 6,500 | 25,922 160,715 #{ and 1 121,780 
pune ..., 55,000 | 2,819 157,925 


# and 1 86,510 








tender rate; there are no interest-free tap bills, but in 
special cases (of which, on grounds of public interest no 
details can be published) the rate is nominal; tap bills 
are issued for three months or shorter periods as may be 
convenient; ways and means advances from Government 
departments are in part interest bearing and in part interest 
free ; the amount in each category outstanding at the end 
of each quarter since the beginning of 1939 and the interest 
payable on the interest bearing advances is shown in the 
appended table; that table also contrasts the ways and 
means advances from the Bank of England outstanding at 
the end of each quarter with the daily average amounts 
of such advances in each quarter; this last item reveals 
the increasing recourse of the Treasury to direct borrowing 
from the Bank since the beginning of the war. This feast 
of revelation deserves congratulations all round: to the 


Questioner,-to the replier and, last but not least, to the 
prompter, 
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Industrial Demobilisation 


_ British industry has been fully mobilised for some 
time ; the process of concentration in industry was virtually 
completed a year ago. For some time the main task has been 
to adjust production to the changing needs of the war, to 
reduce output of some munitions and to expand that of 
others, and to substitute new designs and specifications 
for those hitherto produced. Some time ago the Board of 
Trade began preparing plans for switching over from war to 
peace production and, to this end, the various industries 
have been asked to submit their plans and certain relevant 
data. The Governments decision was timely, for the 
compilation of reports by the industries concerned, and 
their detailed examination by the Board of Trade will be a 
lengthy business. The problem of ensuring a smooth transi- 
tion from war to peace production is fraught with difficul- 
ties. There is the physical problem of priorities which in- 
volves an estimate of the rate at which labour and materials 
will become available for the production of the goods of 
peace. The inevitable lack of information upon this subject 
renders it difficult for industrialists to lay their plans. There 
is the problem of the legal framework within which industry 
will be expected to operate after the war, and about which 
industry has as yet been given little guidance. Then, again, 
there is the specific problem of “deconcentration,” which 
has been made doubly difficult by the Government’s 
promise to assist in restoring the status quo as far as pos- 
sible. It is obviously impossible for the Government at 
this stage to answer all these questions ; on some of them 
Parliament has yet to reach a decision. Nevertheless, the 
time has come when the Government will have to lay down 
broad principles if confusion is to be avoided after the war. 


A Plastics Boom 


There was some reason to hope that the very cautious 
statements of Mr B. C. Westall, chairman of De La Rue 
Plastics, and of Mr S. S. Lambert, chairman of the parent 
company would lessen popular misconceptions concerning 
plastics. Instead, something of a boom has developed in a 
few of the plastic shares, notably De La Rue and British 
Xylonite. Mr Lambert claimed that De La Rue Plastics 
is the leading company in the plastics industry, but he 
stated that plastics were very far from being the main 
source of revenue of the group. Mr Westall, while confident 
of his company’s ability, with the aid of a large research 
department, to do well in plastics, reiterated the plain facts 
that plastics have to compete with wood and metal. It is 
well known that many new alloys will be available after 
the war, and some of these materials may well become 
formidable competitors. Further, there is the fact that the 
necessary equipment is costly, and that the demand for 
products must be correspondingly large and continuous. 
But this is not all; there is, on the one side, the tendency 
for large firms to put in a certain amount of plastic mould- 
ing equipment, and, on the other, the fact that a number of 
concerns, ICI, Distillers and, in all probability, Courtaulds, 
are either in, or likely to take part in, the industry. There 
is a distinct danger, not only that there will be a speculative 
rush for shares in this industry, but, worse still, that there 
will be a speculative rush to take part in it. Presumably, 
control of new issues will damp this down, but it will not 
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prevent those with funds going into it. Competition here, 
as elsewhere, is highly desirable, but plastic moulding 1s a 
highly techrical business. It is to be hoped that investors, 
whether private or institutional, will preserve a sense of 
proportion. 


* * * 


Wages of Pit Boys 


During a speech at the annual conference of the Mine- 
workers’ Federation on Tuesday, Mr Bevin, Minister of 
Labour, emphasised the shortage of manpower in coal 
mining and the need to direct young men to the industry 
this year in order to meet essential requirements. But the 
problem of recruitment is also a long-term one, and it has 
been examined by the Forster Committee on the Recruit- 
ment of Juveniles. The proposal for the introduction of a 
national minimum wage scale is the first to be 
considered by the new National Conciliation Board 
for the industry. The Forster Committee regarded the 
establishment of a scale providing for measured progress in 
earning capacity from entry to adult status as an essential 
condition of improved recruitment, but after expressing its 
preference for the principle of linking juvenile minimum 
rates to those of adults, it left the determination of the 
actual scales to the new conciliation machinery, Hitherto 
boys’ wages have been regulated on a district basis, and 
they have varied considerably. Thus, at the entrance age 
of 14 years current minimum rates for boys are: for 
those employed underground from §s. §d. to 8s. 43d. per 
shift, and at 20 years of age from ros. 4d. to 16s. 113d.; and 
for surface workers from 4s. 11d. to 6s. 7d. and from 9s. 23d. 
to 14s. 24d. respectively. In three districts, Scotland, South 
Staffordshire and the Forest of Dean, the adult rates are 
applicable to youths after they reach 18 years. Towards the 
end of last May the Mineworkers’ Federation submitted 
proposals for a minimum weekly scale for underground 
workers ranging from 42s. for boys of 14 to 79s. 6d. for 
youths of 20} years employed underground, and for surface 
workers from 40s. to 75s. It is not yet known definitely to 
what extent the Federation considers these weekly rates 
convertible into shift rates, but on a working week of six 
shifts they are understood to be substantially higher than 
the minimum shift rates under consideration by the colliery 
owners before submission to the National Board. For youths 
between 174 and 18 years of age the Federation scale would 
secure minimum weekly earnings of 47s. for surface workers 
and 60s. for underground workers. These rates compare 
with the average wage of 45s. 1d. per week last January 
and 46s. 2d. in June, 1942, for the boys and youths included 
in the Ministry of Labour’s half-yearly inquiry into the 
wage levels of surface employment in the United Kingdom. 
Apart from the actual amounts to be fixed as minimum 
scales the most important of the controversial problems to 
be decided are: (1) whether the scales should be based on 
shift or on weekly rates; (2) whether they should be 
stepped up yearly or half-yearly and by what amounts ; 
and (3) the measure and period of the differentials between 
surface and underground workers in order to encourage 
recruitment for underground labour. The principle of a 
national minimum has been accepted by the coal owners, 
and an effort is being made to reach an agreement through 
the machinery of the Joint National Negotiating Com- 
mittee, but failing agreement by that body the National 
Tribunal will automatically intervene. 


* « & 


Planning the Clothes Ration 


To honour the clothes ration, the Board of Trade has 
to arrange for the production of clothing at the rate of 
750 million separate items of clothing a year. It has before 
it the problem of directing labour and materials to the 
making of the various articles in the quantities and pro- 
portions demanded. The proportions in which the different 
items of clothing are bought are changing, and consumer 
demand must be estimated in advance. To assist these 
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estimates, surveys of how clothing coupons are spent ar 
made regularly. The results for the first year of clothe 
rationing, and of the first ten months of the second period 
are given in the accompanying table, in the form of per. 
centages of the total spent on the different items of clothing 
The cut in the ration for the next period will have ay 
effect on demand different from that of a stable or larger 
ration. Nevertheless, the survey is a factor in estimating 
future demand. On these estimates the production pro. 
gramme is planned on the basis of the stocks and resource 
available. A new tendency is making itself felt, which mus 
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be considered in planning production. The smaller second 
ration, and the prospect of an even smaller one for 1943-4, 
has resulted in a search for quality, and the money spent 
per coupon has steadily risen, despite the falling prices of 
cheaper clothing. There is a danger that the continued 
production of clothing of inferior quality will in the end 
prove wasteful, if it is not purchased. 


* x * 


Richard Thomas Payment 


The decision of the board of Richard Thomas to pay 
a dividend on the ordinary and “ A” ordinary capital of 
Io per cent for the year ended March 31st, against half 
that amount a year ago, justifies the views of those who 
recently bid up the price of the 6s. 8d. shares to Ios. 3d. 
more than double their value at the worst of 1942. For 
1941-42, the amount earned on the ordinary capital was 
13.3 per cent. No figures are so far available for the latest 
period, but it seems safe to assume that there will have 
been an increase. Without attempting to forecast actual 
payments, it seems extremely probable that the existing 
management, for which the Bank of England is largely 
responsible, will aim at stability rather than liberal dis- 
tributions. Granting, as one must, that the sacrifices of the 
holders of the equity at the time of the 1938 reconstruction 
were necessary, a return of 10 per cent is not unreasonably 
low. In any case, it has to be realised that an enterpris¢ 
such as Richard Thomas which relies for its pre-eminenc: 
on being up to date, will have to spend considerable sums 
in keeping pace with improvements in rolling mil! tech- 
nique. The shares, which had fallen back some pence from 
the best of the year, were bought on the announcement, 
rising to 11s. The resultant yield of £6 ss. per cent suggests 
a belief that the outlook is better than for the general run 
of heavy industrials. 


* * * 


Company Reconstructions 


Apart from the numerous points which concern the 
protection of the public and the general body of share- 
holders, it is hoped that the Cohen Committee will address 
itself to the problem of securing reasonably equitable 
arrangements between different classes of shareholder. This 
need is particularly evident as between the holders of the 
equity and those with preferential rights in cases of ©om™- 
pany reconstructions. The usual case is one where a pal! 
of the capital has been lost and the payment of dividend 
is dependent upon writing off this loss. The whole of the 
conception of what constitutes a capital loss needs careful 
reconsideration. It seems very desirable that, in future, 0n¢ 
should look to the physical assets and not to their money 
value. A company is set up with a given amount of fixe 
capital and a given working capital, estimated to be suffi 
cient to enable it to carry on business. It needs first to b¢ 
decided whether it is incumbent upon the board to mait- 
tain the ability to sustain a given volume of trade in the 
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face of a rise—or it may be a fall—in prices, or whether 
gi) that is necessary is that the money value should be 


aintained, although that would correspond to a reduced 
yr increased—ability to trade. The basis being estab- 
ished, any surplus is available for distribution as divi- 
dends, and there should be no question of payment being 
dependent, either in law of in practice, upon a writing 
down of capital. One of the principal factors contributing 
» misunderstanding in this matter is the insistence that 
,|! shares must have a par value, in contradistinction to 
the American practice of no par value shares for the whole 
of the equity. The Cohen Committee might, therefore, go 
far as to look into the American practice and see whether 
he NPV share could not be introduced in this country. 
Once that were done, it would only be necessary to raise 
e question of writing down when the whole of the ordi- 
ary capital was lost. Further, the idea that the equity 
holder wis in some mysterious way entitled to some pro- 


portion of the nominal value of his holding would probably’ 


disappear with the disappearance of the nominal value. 


rench Gold 


The political problem of Allied recognition of the 
French Committee of National Liberation has suddenly 
rystallised in the issue of French gold at Martinique. Some 
$40 millions of gold was sent to Martinique in a French 
ruiser at the time of the French collapse in 1940, and the 
metal has remained there intact for the past four years. 
When Martinique made its belated obeisance to the French 
ymmittee, it was rather assumed by the latter that the 
various assets to be found in the island would be available 
to finance its needs. Messages from Martinique, sent when 
A. Henri Hoppenot took over the Government abrogated 
‘by Admiral Robert, spoke confidently of the $40 millions of 
gold being transferred to the French Committee. At this 
point, however, Washington appears to have intervened in 
mo uncertain manner. The State Department announced 
that the French gold in Martinique could neither be trans- 
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ferred nor dealt with without the approval of the 
United States Government. This embargo follows 


the line laid down regarding the disposal of gold and 
French balances and securities held in the United 
States. These assets are being held until a fully 
representative French Government has been set up 
and recognised de jure by the United States. Meanwhile 
the Martinique gold will be held under the supervision of 
the United States, which will act as trustee for the peoples 
of France. By way of contrast, the Polish Government, 
which recently discovered some $65 millions of gold which 
had been shipped from Paris to Dakar in 1940 and which 
was found to be intact, will have complete freedom to deai 
with that metal as it thinks fit. 


x * * 


India Fights Inflation 


While the working of the financial agreement between 
India and Great Britain continues to pour new currency 
into India, the Government of that country is attempting, 
like King Canute, to order the tide back. The latest word of 
command is a Defence of India rule forbidding the making 
of advances against such commodities as may be specified 
by the Government. The list includes bullion on which 
much of the recent speculative orgy has centred, and the 
immediate effect of the order was to cause a slump in the 
prices of both gold and silver. Over the past week, the 
Bombay quotation for silver has fallen from Rs. 118 to Rs. 
103 per 100 tolas. Less than two months ago the quota- 
tion stood at Rs. 138. While the order will serve a useful 
purpose in checking speculative activity in the precious 
metals and has undoubtedly been responsible for unloosing 
a fair volume of weak speculative selling, it will do nothing 
to prevent the persistent hoarding of silver and gold which 
has provided the basis on which the rise in the price ef the 
two metals has been built. That hoarding is a direct product 
of the currency inflation which goes on unchecked. Over 
the twelve months to July 2nd last, the note circulation in 
India has risen from Rs. 446,80,00,000 to Rs. 733,60,00,000. 
The basis for this expansion in circulation is provided by 
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Dr. LIABILITIES. 


£ go Be! 
To Capital authorised and issued ... 1,060,000 0 0 
To Reserve Fund : 850,000 0 0 


To Current, Deposit and other Accounts (including 
provision for Contingencies) : yea ... 52,476,765 2 11 
To Amounts due to Subsidiary Companies 17,171 10 01 


To Acceptances and Engagements on account of 
Customers... ‘ae ee cal dea 5,604,108 3 | 


260,008,044 16 11 





AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 

’ We report that we have examined the above Balance Sheet 
with the Books of the Bank, and have obtained all the information 
and explanations we have required, and we are of opinion that such 
Balance Sheet is pro ly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct 
view of the state of the Bank’s affairs according to the best of our 
Eermation and the explanations given to us, and as shown by the 
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KEMP CHATTERIS & CO. 
JACKSON PIXLEY & CO., 
14th July, 1943. 
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Army and Royal Air Force Agents. 
One Hundred and Eighteenth Statement of Assets and Liabilities, 30th June, 1943. 


Every descri f British and Overseas Bankin 
wen <6 ee undertakes the Office of 


67, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 


& CO., 1, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 gS 
Kirkland House, aS 








ASSETS. cr. [ES 
£ s. & 
' By Coin, Bank Notes and Balance at Bank of England 5,359,518 2 il Wai 
> Bale i ‘heques in course of Collection 
BY pg ee eS eaned anaes ... 2,907,766 3 8 S| 
By Money at Call and at Short Notice ... 7,806,700 0 0 BS 
By Bills Discounted ; eh 1,158,235 6 9 
By Treasury Deposit Receipts ... 5,500,000 0 0 ee 


By Investments :— e 
British Government Securities £20,559,372 14 4 
Other Securities... Sy is 576,612 8 10 
Subsidiary Companies ... - o « 
= 21,135,985 3 2 


9,840,731 17 4 
5,604,108 3 | 





By Advances to Customers and other Accounts... 
By Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances and 
Engagements as per contra ... : ake ; 


By Bank Premises (at cost, less amounts written off) :— eS 
Freehold ef “ea 4 20,000 0 0 
Leasehold 75,000 0 0 eI 
— 695,000 0 0 





£60,008,044 16 11 
ERIC GORE BROWNE, Chairman. 


IAN LESLIE MELVILLE, ) p.4,,¢ 
C, G. RANDOLPH, ; Directors. 








14th July, 1943. QUINTIN BROWN, Accountant. i 
——= ooo — ——————— —— = fees 
and Exchange Business transacted. loz 
xecutor and Trustee. eS 


iba 
Whitehall, London, S.W.1. SS 


Léa! 
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the increased holding of sterling securities and balances of 
the Reserve Bank. Over the same period these have in- 
creased from Rs. 347;00,00,000 to Rs. 649,60,00,000. As long 
as this inflation continues, the effect of Defence Rules 
can only prove temporary. The recent reaction in bullion 
prices may, therefore, prove short-lived. On a longer view, 
which embraces the post-war removal of international re- 
strictions on movements of silver and gold, the existing 
premia on the prices of these metals in India seem more 
than precarious. But, given the economic forces to which 
the country is now being subjected, it would be surprising 
if these premia were not to reach fresh records before the 
post-war adjustment of the situation becomes feasible. 


* * 


Halifax Bomber Production 


Some of the problems involved in the switch-over 
from peace to war production are illustrated by the experi- 
ence of a group of factories in the Home Counties, whose 
normal activity is the manufacture of motor vehicles and 
coaches and which are now engaged on the production of 
Halifax bombers. Between the eight factories which com- 
prise the group the entire plane—except for engines which 
are made elsewhere—is produced, assembled and tested and 
equipped with spares. At the same time, some of the fac- 
tories carry on a certain amount of coachbuilding work, 
servicing and repairing both passenger transport and army 
vehicles and research into producer gas vehicles. The fac- 
tories concerned are divided into two distinct portions for 
this purpose. Three years ago the group did not exist and, 
being somewhat late in the day, it experienced exceptional 
difficulties in securing skilled aircraft labour. Indeed, at the 
outset it had not more than a dozen toolmakers and had 
to build up its organisation from scratch. Not more than 
one in eight of its personnel had previous experience of 
engineering work. The proportion of women employed in 
aircraft production, including the final erection of the plane, 
is now as high as §0 per cent, and the firms have gone far 
in breaking down skilled work into simpler and more 
routine jobs so that they can be performed by comparatively 
untrained labour. But the women, a high proportion of whom 
are married, have shown themselves remarkably adaptable 
and quick to learn semi-skilled and skilled jobs. It is some- 
thing of an achievement, in view of the initial organisation 
difficulties and the high degree of dilution, that the first 
plane should have been delivered and flown within fourteen 
months of the inception of the group. 


* * 


Corporate Profits in USA 


According to The Survey of Current Business, 1942, 
corporate profits in America before tax rose from $13.9 
billion in 1941 to $18.8 billion in 1942. The 1942 figure is 
more than double the 1929 peak and some three and a half 
times the figure for 1939. Although the percentage increase 
on the year varied widely from industry to industry, every 
main group appears to have made its contribution. Profits 
atzer tax tell a very different story. Net profits rose a trifle on 
the year, but most main sections show declines, and the rise 
in total is due mainly to the fact that railway gross profits 
were more than doubled, and that there was a very sharp 
rise in the profits of firms making equipment for transport 
concerns, No figures of appropriations are given, but there 
was a considerable fall in net dividends paid. These increased 
for transport, and were the highest since 1931, but for all 
industry they were little above the 1939 figure, and for manu- 
facturing as a whole, below it Net profits, none the less. 
create a new record since the boom year of 1929, and it is 
evident that, although the new taxes have been effective in 
checking the rise in net earnings, they have fallen far short 
of “ taking the profit out of war,” if they were ever designed 
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Head Office : 36-44, Moorgate, London, E.C. 
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for that end. Quarterly figures reveal a fall in profits again, 
a year before, commencing in the third quarter of last yea 
In the first quarter of this the increase is, however, resumed 
the aggregate figure being $1,821 million, against $1.54 





es, 
Net PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


(Millions of dollars) 


1939 





1941 


1929 1940 1942 
Profits | Profits Profits Profits | Divs. | Profits | 
| 
ea 198 254 92 246 | 286 243 
Net % Gross... 81:5 59 3 56-1 56:7 | $3.2 49-8 
Manufacturing. .| 3,953 2,579 3,410 4,534 | 2,090 4,428 
Net ©, Gross..| 87-9 80-3 69-0 47-2 $6.6 33-8 ; 
EY os ck phate 639 593 734 854 | 554 830 | 512 
Net ©, Gross..| 85:5 780 70-9 55:1 | $4.0 41-0 | $39 
Financet ...... 1,239 158 234 —225 | 445 | —200 44 
Net ©, Gross 85-3 54°5 ies? as ee : 
Transport... .. 1,005 36 124 345 | 352 475 
Net % Gross.., 88-8 83-0 47-9 54-8 — 45 “6 ® 
NE caw hs sas 938 668 721 1,073 713 1,108 643 
Perr 7,972 | 4,088 4,847 6,857 4,440 6,884 3,983 
Net Gross... N7 1 76 S 65 6 49 2 eos 36-6 ; 


+ Profits exclude dividends. 





} Net profits per cent of total 





million in 1942. The fall in dividend payments in 1942 must 
not be construed as an accurate measure of the return to 
equity holders. Of the drop of Io per cent in distribution, 
an appreciable proportion is due to the fact that arrears of 
preferred dividends were liquidated in 1941. 


* * * 


More Food in Less Space 


In 1942, three quarters of a million tons of shipping 
space, the equivalent of the cargoes of 75 10,000-ton ships 
was saved on imports of meat, eggs and milk. It is probable 
that the saving was not an absolute one, but that the effect 
was rather to make better use of the space allowed for food 


in the allocation of tonnage. Every effort has been made to 4 
pack more and more food into the permitted space, and many ~ 
new methods of packing are now in use. Beef is imported 


boneless and moulded, mutton and lambs are telescoped, 
enabling half as much again to be imported in a given 
space. By importing eggs dehydrated and milk powdered 
23.5 million cubic feet of space were saved. Experiments 
are being made to concentrate more foods, in methods of 
packing and in the use of alternative packing material. 
Meat is being dehydrated in small quantities and has the 


advantage of not needing refrigeration. Its weight is reduced [ 
to one-fifth, and compression reduces its volume stil] more, | 


as well as doubling its storage life. Dried egg, vegetables 
and cheese can be successfully compressed. Bacon is being 
packed into less space, and it is hoped to bale it instead ¢ 
packing it in boxes. A bale weighs only 5 lbs compared 
with the 70-lb. box. Packing butter in kraft containers i0- 
stead of wooden boxes saves 9 per cent in weight and 1” 
per cent in space. Space can be saved in importing tea by 
making the chests of jute coated with low-grade shellac 


(both available in India). Some 145 lbs of broken tea, © | ~ 


“fannings” takes the same space as 120 Ibs of leaf te 





















Experiments in reducing packing materials to the minimut 
are of the utmost importance, since three per cent of food 
shipments consist of tares. 


* 


Eire’s Central Bank 


The first Report of the Central Bank of Ireland relate‘ 
to a year—namely, that ended March 1, 1943—in whic? 


the former Currency Commission was in operation {| 


Io months and in which the new Central Bank was ” 


existence for only two months. On February 1st the bus = 


ness of the Currency Commission was transferred to th 
Central Bank, together with all the functions, assets an? 
commitments of the Commission. The capital of the Bark 
was subscribed by the Minister of Finance, and the capil! 
subscribed by the banks to the Currency Commission w% 
repaid. The volume of the legal tender note issue fiv 
ee during the year between a minimum of £18,39037 

une 


December 22, 1942, the latter being the highest amou!! 


ever reached. The average amount of legal tender nott q 
outstanding on Saturdays rose from £10,087,431 in 1939 | 
to £20,841,335 in 1943. This expansion in the circulatio — 
was caused mainly by rising agricultural prices, as farme* — 


30, 1942, and a maximum of £24,427,915 ag 


yen 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 

the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 


are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
“The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 








BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL .... aie am om £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... ra 7“ = £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ... £2,257,341 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 27th Feb., 1943 ... .--  £60,829,643 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY. wW. 














THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 
Capital Authorised and Issued ..- £12,000,000 
Pad-up Capital £4,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors vi £8,000,000 


———— £12,000,000 
(Not capable of being called up 
except in the event of and for the : 
purpose of the bank being wound up) ’ 
Reserve Fund ... LAS ee tu out ... £3,250,000 
Special Currency Reserve... ie «+ ese £1,600,000 


Head Ofice: 72 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 16 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. 








Drafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. Telegraphic 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased 
or sent for Coflection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. 


wise eremers 








THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
Subscribed Capital ... on a --» 5,000,000 


Paid-up Capital sal ai 3,000,000 
Further Liability of Proprietors a 
Reserve Fund a eon 1,770,000 


Currency Reserve ... nae rae —_ 1,585,000 
Chief Office in Australia: 
Collins Street, Melbourne 


and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 





with Australia. 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 





























THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. 


| Paid-up Capital ... vs oe a i ie ea «-» £4,500,000 
4 Beserve Fund... ose ces wee eee wee wee 2,500,000 
Currency Reserve ‘ 2,000,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter... 4,500,000 
£13,500,000 
eS 


Court of Directors: 

D. F, ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. 
C. G. HAMILTON, Esq. 

F. V. C. LIVINGSTONE-LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.0. 
DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 

SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. 

ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. 


Numerous branches thoughout the States of VICTORIA, 

NEW SOUTH WALES, QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and the DOMINION 
of NEW ZEALAND. 


The Bank offers facilities for the transaction of every description 
of Banking business in Australia and New Zealand. Negotiates or 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and 
Drafts, also Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques. Deposits 
received at interest for fixed periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - 
RESERVE FUND - - - 








£3,000,000 
£3,000,000 








London Agency: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


























REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS -  £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - “ - £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 

(1942 Accounts) 





THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Established 1832. 





General Office: Toronto, Canada. 


Paid Up Capital ... rap aaa pre a $12,000,000 
Reserve Fund aa aa aoe ven om $24,000,000 
Total Assets over om aie ‘at --»  $400,000,000 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfound- 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the 
United States at New York. 

Address enquiries to 

zig . London Branch: 


108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 
E. C. Mactseop, Manager. 














DUTTON ONE -WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 




















YOUNG BARRISTER, exempt, with practical experience 
industry and knowledge languages, seeks appointment. Write 
Box 110, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 


W.C.2. 





COMPANY requiring Investment in Ships’ Mortgages invites 
applications from Accountants. Write Box No. 109, The 
Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 





} 
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hold a good deal of cash, especially in the present circum- 
stances of restricted outlets for expenditure. One result of 
the increase in circulation was an expansion of the earning 
capacity of the legal tender note fund ; its surplus income 
was £298,180, compared with £265,788 in the previous 
vear. The assets of this fund are held in gold, sterling and 
British Government securities. On March 31, 1943, the 
securities of a maturity exceeding twelve months amounted 
to £7,838,000. 


x * x 


Coin Holdings of the Banks 


Although no actual census of coin is ever taken, 
details of the various kinds of coin held by the banks are 
obtained from each half-yearly balance on June 30th. The 
figures are supplied to the Royal Mint, and those for the 
last few years are given in the following table: 


30th Day of Nickel 
June Week Silver 3d. Bits Bronze 
4 d 4 

1938 Thursday 18,443,949 171,758 2,833,344 
1939 Friday 16,690,920 224,461 2,847,271 
1940 Saturday 16,671,820 244,486 2,656,536 
1941 Monday 19,939,042 285,809 2,247,879 
1942 Tuesday 19,135,444 638,337 2,106,824 


The 1942 figures cover the returns from thirty-two banks, 
including the Bank of England, but silver coin in the 
issue department of the Bank of England is not included. 
Allowance must be made for the varying days of the week 
on which the returns are made. On Fridays and Saturdays, 
for instance, the coin holdings are usually lower, owing to 
withdrawals for wages and for week-end spending. During 
the four years ended June 30, 1942, the quantity of silver 
held by the banks showed little variation, but, as the silver 
issued by. the Mint during that period was about 
£24 million, it looks as if the whole of the additional coin 
went into circulation. The fall in the holding of bronze, in 
spite of mintings of about a million pounds, shows that 
the banks have reduced their day-to-day till money to 
alleviate the shortage of pennies—no new pennies have 
been struck since 1940. The holding of nickel] threepenny 


bits is relatively high, and represents roughly one-third of 
the total minted. 


* * ® 


Company Results 


Allied Ironfounders.—Holding company with subsidiaries, 
normally, occupied mainly in light castings for building industry. 


Years to March 3l]st, 


1941 1942 1943 
y . 

Net profits of Subsidiaries............... 220,849 423 726 706,348 
Income WUE Ss 0035400 €55 een tanb cb tweken 104,688 90,469 357,083 
WREMRELS san tab As be se eckboanehasckse 10,927 20,131 37,267 
Net dividends to parent................. 104,542 311,767 311,984 
Tota] revenue of parent................. 114,853 322,259 324,064 
Directors’ commission ................0 2,827 7,909 8,053 
Income taz reserve $ ...........cccceces 25,000 110,000 Nil 
Preference dividends. ............-..-... 36,019 35,962 36,014 
Earned om Ordinary............0.200000. 51,007 178,388 279,997 
Paid on Ordinary 2222222000022 2200001, 50,639 106.314 108° 29% 
Earned ib ab-yab ows puaVGsidaks cacieccy 6-1 19-8 32-3 
PI ness than deb ween sec kose ck. 5 123 12} 
RE MII 5 ocho can a cceunosece Hee 
Contingencies and Development......... 30,000 15,000 


SINE Dactcucancreieseca.. cs 179,617 183,706 214,522 


Consolidated Statement : 
Net fixed assets 





Me ONS Sr okek sss. ccsbeass nes 1,203, 

Net inter-company items................ 142'967 ae ete 

Net Bquld guets....................... 1,002,713 1,192,139 1,191. 786 

Excess of book value in Parents a/cs 319,944 161,351 

: Of ; Saee..... t . 76, 

eee 1,381,573 1,694,790 aleeane 
t aged tax refunds of £1,052, £2,014 and £6,119. 

Ls ‘aoe ~ See ae emeianies have made full provision for tax on profits 


The £1 ordinary shares, at 47s. 6d. ex dividend 


per cent. » yield £5 5s. 3d. 





CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


tor emggens A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1952 
N S HEREBY GIVEN that, in ord 
dividend due 1st September next, the BALANCES oe aeeaaat 
ecotents in the above-mentioned Stock will be STRUCK on 
ne night of the 3lst July, and that on and after the 3rd August 
the Stock will be transferable ex dividend. 

For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 


D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 13th July, 1943. 
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Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds.—Holding company, 
inter alia, in ironmasters, nut and bolt manufacturers. 


Years to March 3st. 


interested 








1941 1942 me 
£ f , 
Revenue from sharehcldings....... 1,165,507 1,203,678 Lan ¥ 
Debenture interest and redemption....... 97,139 95.054 94 1p 
Depreciation. .........0. eee e cere eee eens 200,000 250,001 en 
War Damage Insurance........-+--+++6- 40,000 46,000 22 (Wp 
War Contingencies} ...........ee0-eeees 60,000 50,000 50 
Preference dividendst..........++++ eee 327,879 327,880 327 ay 
Earned for ordinary......0.eeeeeeeeeceee 440,489 434,744 503.4 
Paid on ordinary... .......sssccresescees 321,723 321,723 32) 9 
Earned » WAP TieTricey i a 13-7 13°5 157 
Tee 10 10 i 
ee TEE 6x gsc cccnveodconeaerneree 100,000 100,00 150.04 
Carry forward ........cccscccesessceecs 482,437 495,458 527 €¢ 
a ee ener ree 2,445,751 2,504,938 2,460.62 
Net Inter-Company items*® ..........+++. 14,478,643 = 15,263,056 15,545 ay 
Net liquid assets®......ccescscceccccvcess 1,211,226 512,895 456 68) 
Gross liquid assets®........ccscesccesees 3,702,849 3,541,869 39466 
* This company does not differentiat2 between investments in associates, in othe 
companies and in gilt-edged, including tax certificates. The omimbus item } 


therefore, been treated as being wholly illiquid. 
+ Tax Free. t Includes deferred repairs of unstated amount. 


The £1 ordinary shares, quoted at 31s. 9d., yield £6 6s. per cen, 
* * a 


The General Electric Company. 


Years ended March 3ist 





a 1942 1943 
£ i 

Income from trading and investments .... 1,722,643 1,725,137 —-1,7489)7 
SE AT ELLIE LETTE 444,598 460,795 459.¢]9 
ee a IO 8s cecicessueevese 50,000 we ; 
Ne a ae el ig 5 Sete 5,064 4,485 428) 
eee SS RR en eee 69,313 78,911 89.2% 
Seen TO PRORIEUG. 5055s osc cceees bees 650,000 685,000 700,00 
Preference dividends. ...............-65. 135,450 126,000 126,08 
Earned for Ordinary ......... saeeeees 368,218 369,946 369.14) & 
a Pe ee eee eer 367,358 367,358 41S FE 
en ee aman cen w pbs hike ea 17°5 17-6 74 
eee eat eee er 17} 17} mh 
COI ns wnsivn cee newet pees su sas $12,791 815,379 817,76) 
inh NN 6 ooo canes osaSsebeeees 5,344,044 5,201,680 4,997,8) 
Net inter-company items................ 4,778,357 4,576,019  3,851,% 
PNG I OOO 5 5 nis BKdS 6 ED Kew ow ON 3,188,761 3,536,051 4, 466,36 © 
a RN oon 5s. bv ee we oe 11,499,141 12,995,990 15,004. 
Ne re EE 5,347,816 5,852,462 6,804,982 
SN a cc ky obawe ae Nil 200,000 +1,145,00 


+ Includes £700,000 tax reserve certificates. 


The works have been further expanded and both output ani | 


unfulfilled orders have increased. The £1 ordinary stock units | 
standing at 89s. 6d., yield £3 19s. Od. per cent. 


* © * 
Cunard White Star. 





Years to Decem!«r 3lst, 
1940 1941 1442 
f . ia 

Income after deferred repairs ...... Pe os 2,584,603 2,199,717 1,834.16 
Ce rrr ere Rak ae 1,196,719 1,159,643 1,206,782 
ee ee ee ee 92,807 79,541 . 
a 10,983 9,60€ ot 
General Contingencies Reserve........... te 1,500,000 ct 
Dividend to parent company (net)........ i 375,000 ww 
ND 6 cic cohorts Se aiutwe no'ese 1,414,351 490,278 609,701 
ib tel RR. «ins ta pease ¢i00bi 12,370,974 11,314,279 6,026.4 
ee Neary a 7,121,142 805,619 6,211.20 
mie mn Geen «5 on cin cecs dcviowes 3,573,611 2,027,751 7,925,08 
Ships Replacement Reserve §............ 2,311,551 2,311,551 5,460,440 
ee SE ae 9,191,844 4,057,021 9,750.94 
Government Tonnage Replacement a'c.... . 753,900 753,900 —1,740,18 


+ After deduction of Ships Replacement Reserve. Figure for 1942 estimated. 

t¢ £7,950,000 of debentures repaid during 1941. Excludes balances bee # 
European countries of £127,764 in 1940, £129,620 in 1941 and £129,854 in 1942. 
_ § This reserve is consolidated with General Contingencies Reserve in 1942. Tht 
figure given is based on supposition that this reserve remained at £1,500,000 


Sir Percy Bates, chairman of the company, sees no special reas | 


ents 2 








for alarm as to the outlook for 1943, but gives no forecast 4° 7 


results. The £1 shares of the parent company, Cunard Steat = 
Ship, improved 3s. 14d. on the increased dividend of the opel® = 


ting company to 22s. 9d. No dividend was paid for 1942, but? 4 


interim of 2} per cent has been paid for the current ye2!. ia 


a | 9 








COMPANY RESULTS 


Definitions of terms used in these tables are as follows: 
Net fixed assets include everything from land to !oos¢ 

— less any distinguishable provision for writing them 
own, 

Net inter-company items include holdings in, and !oats 

and advances to, subsidiaries and associates, plus trade 
investments, minus all sums, other than dividends of the 
company, due to subsidiaries and associates. 
_ Net liquid assets include all other assets less current 
liabilities, bank loans and profit and loss appropriations 
not retained as additions to reserves, carry forward, °F 
other established funds. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


PROBLEMS OF RE-ADAPTATION TO POST-WAR TRADING 
SIR ALAN SYKES’ REVIEW 


Ort’ i eneral meet- 
he forty-fourth ordinary g m 
of Bleachers’ Association, Limited, 
held on the 16th imstant at the 
sidsworth Hall, Deansgate, Manches- 


Alan Sykes, Bt. (the chairman), pre- 
4. In proposing the motion for the 
stion of the report and accounts, Sir 
ns id:— : A 
ie and Gentlemen.—Printed copies 
the Directors’ Report and of the 
ounts have been circulated, and as 

have been in your hands for some 

I will, with your permission, follow 
usual practice and take them as read. 


eed.) 


ou will have noticed that the profit 
loss account and the balance sheet . 


- little variation in comparison with 
year’s accounts, and that is charac- 
tic of the conditions under which our 
» has been carried on during the past 
months. Bayt 
he value of land, buildings and plant, 
deducting the balance of the De- 
iation and Obsolescence Fund, appears 
the assets side of the balance sheet 
6,691,472, which is about £118,000 
than the corresponding figure last 
We have set aside, as usual, a sum 
140,000 for Depreciation and Obsoles- 
e, and the charges against that Fund 
amounted to £203,092. This repre- 
ls the expenditure incurred during the 
on development and on the renewal 
replacement of plant, as well as the 
unts written off in respect of obso- 
ce. 
e value of shares in subsidiary com- 
es shows practically no change at 
324.148, and there is only a small de- 
e of about £30,000, to £865,760, in 
amount of advances to subsidiary 
panies. This item, together with that 
h follows of stock on hand at £74,203, 
esents the working capital of our 
nches. Sundry debtors at £79,662 are 
htly lower this year, and War Damage 
ance premiums, which now amount 
139,043, show an increase of £38,000 


account of the payments made during 


year. This last item represents the 
mulation of premiums paid which, as 
will know, are required by the War 
age Act to be treated for all purposes 
utgoings of a capital nature, although, 
ourse, the payment has to be made 
of profits. We, therefore, prefer to 
the expenditure forward and to 
‘the provision for the liability on the 
t side of the. balance sheet. In due 
se, when the risks no longer obtain, 
items will disappear from both sides 
1¢ balance sheet. You will no doubt 
eciate that the figures before you do 
represent the full cost to the stock- 
ts since the premiums, although 
ble out of profits, are not allowed to 
— against profits for income tax 
S. 
ash with bankers at the end of the 
amounted to £160,902, which was 
4,000 less than the previous year’s 
‘e, Dut against this you will notice 
we now hold £200,000 of Tax Re- 
Certificates which are available for 
Payinent of our tax liabilities and 
» in the meantime, earn a small 
Nt of tax-free interest. 
vestments at £939,501 show an in- 
Se omer last year of about £10,000, 
te figures which appear in the 
oe ees are based on cost prices or 
x cee item ven =, see a 
) gencies 
other side of the beara eee 
me consider to be adequate to provide 
¥ normal depreciation in value. 
the liabilities side of the balance 
there is no change in the amount 


of issued capital or debenture stock 
Credit balances at £637,237 are about 
£60,000 lower than last year, but the 
fluctuations under this heading are largely 
governed by the relation between our pay- 
ments on account of taxation and the pro- 
visions made to meet those payments. 

I have already referred to the War 
Damage Insurance Premiums Reserve, 
and the General Reserve Fund shows no 
alteration, The Superannuation Fund is 
lower this year by the amounts paid out 
to old employees with long service, and 
the balance now is £138,909. The Fire 
Insurance Fund stands at practically the 
same figure as last year, and I have pre- 


viously — the Investments Con- 
tingency Fund 


TRADING PROFIT -UP 


This brings me to the Profit and Loss 
Account, in which you will see that our 
total Trading Profit amounted to £365,890, 
or rather more than £12,000 above the 
corresponding figure last year. The 
charges for Directors’ Fees, Depreciation 
and Debenture Interest are the same as 
usual, and this leaves a balance of 
£122,030 to be carried forward to the 

ce sheet. 

If you will turn to the Directors’ Report 
you will see that the balance of profit 
brought forward fiom last year’s accounts 
was £80,862. To this is added the net 
profit for this year of £122,030, making a 
total available sum of £202,892. 

From this the directors propose the 
payment of a dividend on the Preference 
Stock at the rate of 54 per cent. per annum 
for six months in respect of arrears to 
September 30, 1935, and a provision of 
£40,000 for War Damage Insurance pre- 
miums, leaving a balance of £94,486 to be 
carried forward to the next account. 

In making this recommendation the 
directors have taken into account that the 
net profit available from the past year’s 
trading was insufficient to meet a full 
year’s dividend on the Preference Stock, 
and that it is necessary to make provision 
out of profits for the payment of War 
Damage Insurance premiums. Having re- 
gard to the uncertainty which must attend 
any estimate of the future under existing 
conditions of trading, the directors felt 
that they could not recommend any de- 
parture from the practice which they have 


hitherto followed of paying each year as’ 


much of the arrears of Preference Dividend 
as the balance of the year’s profit permits. 

It has been suggested that under the 
conditions revealed by the Balance Sheet 
we should have recommended the pay- 
ment of at least a full year’s dividend on 
the Preference Stock, and I can assure 
you that that is a matter to which your 
directors gave the fullest consideration 
before deciding on the recommendation 
which we have made. I think that you 
are entitled to know the reasons which 
influenced the board in reaching its deci- 
sion. In the first place, we have not yet 
been able to secure a final decision with 
respect to our liabilities for taxation, and, 
although we believe we have made ade- 
quate provision for those liabilities, we do 
not feel justified in diminishing the com- 
pany’s liquid resources until any uncer- 
tainty in this matter is removed. A further 
point which we have to keep in mind is 
that our liquid balances to-day are in- 
creased by the reduction in working 
capital which has followed the closing of 
some of our works under the Board of 
Trade scheme for the concentration of 
industry. We are entitled to hope that 
in due course circumstances will permit 
the reopening of those works and that the 
funds now temporarily released will again 
be required for trading purposes. You 
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may rest assured that the directors are 
guided solely by what they consider to be 
in the long run the best interests.of the 
company and its stockholders, and they do 
not at the moment feel justified in recom- 
mending the distribution of more profit 
than is available from the year’s earnings. 


TRADING REGULATED 


Present regulations do not permit me 
to tell you much about our work during 
the past financial year, but as I said in 
the earlier part of my speech, the simi- 
larity of the results reflects the conditions 
which have governed our operations. 

Our trade is almost entirely regulated 
by production for Service orders, by the 
Board of Trade Utility Cloth Scheme for 
the Home Market, and by the sstrictly 
controlled and relatively small volume of 
exports. Our contribution to each of these 
spheres of work is limited by the volume 
ot trade allocated or permitted, and 
similar limitations extend to the works 
which we are permitted to operate and the 
number of employees we are allowed to 
retain. 

Unfortunately, Government orders for 
textile fabrics do not make as great a de- 
mand upon the Bleaching Trade as they 
do on other sections of textile finishing, 
and therefore we have not as large a 
volume of trade from this source. The 
restrictions imposed on civilian consump- 
tion also tend to diminish the proportion 
of the trade in bleached goods. Quanti- 
tative limitation such as that imposed by 
clothes rationing, coupled with the absence 
of other desirable objects of expenditure, 
encourage conmsumers to concentrate on 
more expensive lines, and the demand 
for coloured and fancy fabrics is pro- 
portionately increased to the detriment of 
white goods. Wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors, who are now compelled to dea! 
at controlled rates of profit expressed as 
percentages of cost or selling price, 
naturally endeavour to promote sales of 
the highest priced fabrics and thus to 
exclude all but the most essential white 
goods. 

This is a defect in the present system 
of control which is tending to defeat one 
of the major objects of that control, and 
it might well receive the attention of the 
responsible authorities. 


RESTRICTIONS ESSENTIAL 


These restrictions are essential to the 
diversion of the maximum volume of our 
National resources to the prosecution ot 
the War, and we make no-complaint in 
respect to them except that limitation by 
quantity rather than by value tends to 
vitiate the principal object of restricting 
expenditure and, incidentally, discriminates 
to some extent against our trade. I believe, 
however, that those who have the some- 
what thankless task of enforcing these 
limitations are discharging an onerous and 
often unpleasant duty with conspicuous 


“success and, as far as possible, with due 


regard to a fair distribution of the burden 
and of the maintenance, as far as is prac- 
ticable, of our existing commercial chan- 
nels and practices. 

There have been mistakes, of course— 
it is a marvel that there have not been 
more—but the adaptation of our indus- 
trial system to a war economy is a per- 
formance of which this country has every 
right to be proud, and we are proud to 
have made our contribution to it—a con- 
tribution which, although perhaps small 
in relation to the total, represents a very 
large part of our present activities. — 

If we could be sure of something of 
the same enthusiasm and spirit of sacri- 
fice, both nationally and internationally, 
in approaching the problems of readapta- 
tion to post-war conditions, we could look 
forward to the future with every. con- 
fidence ; 

I am sure that you will wish me, on 
your behalf, to convey to the managing 
directors and to the other members of 
our board, and alsé to the managers of 
our branches and all of our employees, 
our thanks for their untiring efforts 


oiiPaltbiaks 
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hold a good deal of cash, especially in the present circum- 
stances of restricted outlets for expenditure. One result of 
the increase in circulation was an expansion of the earning 
capacity of the legal tender note fund ; its surplus income 
was £298,180, compared with £265,788 in the previous 
vear. The assets of this fund are held in gold, sterling and 
British Government securities. On March 31, 1943, the 
securities of a maturity exceeding twelve months amounted 
10 £7,838,000. 


* * *x 


Coin Holdings of the Banks 


Although no actual census of coin is ever taken, 
details of the various kinds of coin held by the banks are 
obtained from each half-yearly balance on June 30th. The 
figures are supplied to the Royal Mint, and those for the 
lest few years are given in the following table: 


30th Day of Nickel 
June Week Silver 3d. Bits Bronze 
4 4 4 

1938 Thursday 18,443,949 171,758 2,833,344 
1939 Friday 16,690,920 224461 2,847,271 
1940 = Saturday 16,671,820 244,486 2,656,536 
1941 Monday 19,939,042 285,809 2,247,879 
1942 Tuesday 19,135,444 638,337 2,106,824 


The 1942 figures cover the returns from thirty-two banks, 
including the Bank of England, but silver coin in the 
issue department of the Bank of England is not included. 
Allowance must be made for the varying days of the week 
on which the returns are made. On Fridays and Saturdays, 
for instance, the coin holdings are usually lower, owing to 
withdrawals for wages and for week-end spending. During 
the four years ended June 30, 1942, the quantity of silver 
held by the banks showed little variation, but, as the silver 
issued by the Mint during that period was about 
£24 million, it looks as if the whole of the additional coin 
went into circulation. The fall in the holding of brenze, in 
spite of mintings of about a million pounds, shows that 
the banks have reduced their day-to-day till money to 
alleviate the shortage of pennies—no new pennies have 
been struck since 1940. The holding of nickel] threepenny 


bits is relatively high, and represents roughly one-third of 
the total minted. 


* * x 


Company Results 


Allied Ironfounders.—Holding company with subsidiaries, 
normally, occupied mainly in light castings for building industry. 
Years to March 3]st, 


1941 1942 1943 
Net profits of Subsidiaries............... 220,849 423 726 706,348 
Income SE etn ci aaa bade Wako oy suce kc 104,688 90,469 357,083 
__| | chino Sepang 7 viet aisle aia 10,927 20,131 37,267 
Net dividends to parent................. 104,542 311,7 
Total revenue of parent................. 114,853 ee sates 


Directors’ commission 2,827 7 
eGumoPavawwecu coe 2,82 7,909 15 
Income tax reserve ¢ a 





a ee 25,0) . 
Preference dividends.................... se019 Me 962 se014 
Earned on Ordinary................ 51,007 178,388 279.997 
51,007 78,38: 279,99 
Paid on Ordinary eikp wr henn cea stab ad Sue 50,639 106,314 108 296 
Earned % 1... - 0.20.0 ce eer eceececeseees 61 19°8 32-3 
Aycan: i aa 6 12} 12} 
SNE SOOO Sn soc kiko eos onsicx enn 
Contingencies and Development......... <a yn 15000 
imate ei i aaa 179,617 183,706 214,522 
Consolidated Statement : 
ot | eee 
Net inter-company items................ eceer mre aoe 
Net liquid assets ....................... 1,002,713 1,192,139 1,191. 786 
Excess of book value in Parents a/cs 319,944 1 

=xcess of book va S ajcs..... ; 61,351 
ae 1,381,573 1,694,790 alerens 


+ After tax refunds of £1,052, £2,014 and £6,119. 
3} In accounts for 1942-43 subsidiaries have made 
of that year for the first time. + 


The £1 ordinary shares, at 47 
per cent. 


full provision for tax on profits 


s. 6d. ex dividend, yield £5 5s. 3d. 





CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 


THREE AND A HALF PER CENT. INSCRIBED STOCK 1952 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
oe due _ September ne ; 
accounts in the above- k will 
the night of the 31st Jul ? awn 0 ET 
the Stock will be transfcrable ‘ext Qmigncgeeet the 3rd August 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
Cc. D. ALCOCK, Manager. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2. 13th July, 1943. 
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Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds.—Holding company, interesteg, 
inter alia, in ironmasters, nut and bolt manufacturers. 


Years to March 3]s: 
1941 1942 





f r 1943 
Revenue from shareholdings. .......+.+++ 1,165,507 1,203,678 1,272,96) 
Debenture interest and redemption....... $7,139 95,054 94.187 
] epeetiation UY te 8 ee tical a phe ph adie 200,000 250,000 275.000 
War Damage Insurance ........-+++++++: 40,000 46,000 22.000 
War Contingencies} ......6. 0. ee eee eee 60,000 50,000 50,000 
Preference dividendst.........+++++-s00- 327,879 327,880 327.880 
Farned for OVdimary.....0cccceceneeeeees 440,489 434,744 513,804 
Paid on ordinary... ...-+seeeeeeeeeeeeee 521,725 321,725 321.723 
Earned “5 kw pane ehh SGN GROWER e TOSS 13:7 13 °5 15 , 
abd Sh, oc nivinin ncenay ones seer euseenne ys 10 10 1 
Reserve Fund ..........-eeesseeeceeces 100,000 100,000 150,000 
Carry forward ......scccccccccvccccecce 482,437 495,458 527,629 
Mot Gell a0b0ts . o.oo. ses wccccnseesseses 2,445,751 2,504,938 2,460,632 
Net Inter-Company items*® .......-+.e+++ 14,478,643 15,263,056 15.545 954 
Net liquid SD oo is do kexdade sed euek 1,211,226 512,895 456.652 
Gross liquid assets*........0eeeee reer eee 3,702,849 3,541,869 346.65] 

* This company does not differentiat2 between investments in associates, 1 other 


companies and in gilt-edged, including tax certificates. The omnibus tem b 
therefore, been treated as being wholly illiquid. 
+ Tax Free. t Includes deferred repairs of unstated amount. 


The {1 ordinary shares, quoted at 31s. 9d., yield £6 6s. per cent. 
* * . 


The General Electric Company. 


Years ended March 3is! 





1941 wa 1943 
£ { 

Income from trading and investments .... 1,722,643 1,725,137 1,748,917 
Depre erry Seer Tee tee Tet 444,598 460,795 459.619 
ie a eens oY. ss os eb iss panees 50,000 ea 
Roe acebeadeseeeeee 5,064 4,485 4.281 
i ek vveesceeseewenebeboan 69,313 78,911 89,276 
Income Tax Reserve. .........ccsseccees 650,000 685,000 700,000 
Preference dividends..............0.508 135,450 126,000 126,000 
ee, ee ert Pe 368,218 369,946 69,741 
Pakt om CRRBOEY 65.6.5 506 is oe 00.0 cS oh eas 367,358 367,358 367,358 
ES EO EE AE POE To 17°5 17-6 1 6 
OE IES PR ey 5 eigek ME N poi ct A 17} 17} 17} 
ert re eee ere a 812,791 815,379 817,769 
et Guat icikss davssavedennsonts 5,344,044 5,201,680 4,997,814 
Net inter-company items................ 4,778,357 4,576,019 3,851,959 
int TE BANNER 5 506508 055 40s beta caled 3,188,761 3,536,051 4, 466, 36( 
ee 11,499,141 12,995,990 15,004,681 
I ee 5,347,816 5,852,462 6,804,952 
Se OUND 6 oka vasccdsacescuuwe Nil 200,000 +1,145,000 


+ Includes £700,000 tax reserve certificates. 


The works have been further expanded and both output and 
unfulfilled orders have increased. The £1 ordinary stock units, 
standing at 89s. 6d., yield £3 19s. 9d. per cent. 

* * * 


Cunard White Star. 


Years to December 31:'. 


1940 “i 1942 
Income after deferred repairs .... 2,584,603 2,199,717 1,834,189 
Sen FT hers. e 1,196,719 1,159,643 1,206,782 
Poememtens Gaterest ... 0... scccesscccowes 92,807 79,541 
JSS Se ee aaa a 10,983 9,606 7,984 
General Contingencies Reserve........... ee 1,500,000 
Dividend to parent company (net)........ = 375,000 500 , Of 
CRY ROUEN 83. ag carkeee stan dadesas so 1,414,351 490,278 609,701 





Set Gent aN: «5 cassdateonecaneceys 12,370,974 11,314,279 6,0028.548 
POE ENG SI a ions 0 4 Sos kao os Ko ex 7,121,142 805,619 6,211,204 
Cash and Gilt-odiaed . i... occ ccicccvcvess 3,573,611 2,027,751 7,925,088 
Ships Replacement Reserve §............ 2,311,551 2,311,551 5,460,849 
Gross liquid assets...................00. 9,191,844 4,057,021 9,730,994 
Government Tonnage Replacement ac... . 753,900 753, 1,740,100 


+ After deduction of Ships Replacement Reserve. Figure for 1942 estimated 
_} £7,950,000 of debentures repaid during 1941. Excludes balances held ‘0 
European countries of £127,764 in 1940, £129,629 in 1941 and £129,854 in 1942. 
_ § This reserve is consolidated with General Contingencies Reserve in 1942. The 
hgure given is based on supposition that this reserve remained at £1,500,000 
Sir Percy Bates, chairman of the company, sees no special reason 
for alarm as to the outlook for 1943, but gives no forecast as ‘0 
results. The £1 shares of the parent company, Cunard Steam 
Ship, improved 3s. 14d. on the increased dividend of the opera- 
ting company to 22s. 9d. No dividend was paid for 1942, but an 
interim of 2} per cent has been paid for the current year. 











COMPANY RESULTS 


Definitions of terms used in these tables are as follows: 
Net fixed assets include everything from land to loose 

—_ less any distinguishable provision for writing them 
own. 

Net inter-company items include holdings in, and loans 

and advances to, subsidiaries and associates, plus trade 
investments, minus all sums, other than dividends of the 
company, due to subsidiaries and associates. 
_ Net liquid assets include all other assets less current 
liabilities, bank loans and profit and loss appropriations 
not retained as additions to reserves, carry forward, or 
other established funds. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


PROBLEMS OF RE-ADAPTATION TO POST-WAR TRADING 
SIR ALAN SYKES’ REVIEW 


-ty-f i eneral meet- 
The forty-fourth ordinary g m 
ng of Bleachers’ Association, Limited, 
vas held on the 16th imstant at the 
Houldsworth Hall, Deansgate, Manches- 


Sir Alan Sykes, Bt. (the chairman), pre- 
sded. In proposing the motion for the 
doption of the report and accounts, Sir 
said :— 2 ; 
Aedics and Gentlemen.—Printed copies 
the Directors’ Report and of the 
ccounts have been circulated, and as 
hey have been in your hands for some 
ays I will, with your permission, follow 
ur usual practice and take them as read. 


Acreed.) 
You will have noticed that the profit 


nd loss account and the balance sheet | 


ow little variation in comparison with 
hst vear’s accounts, and that is charac- 
ristic of the conditions under which our 
rade has been carried on during the past 
2 months. a 

The value of land, buildings and plant, 
ter deducting the balance of the De- 
preciation and Obsolescence Fund, appears 
yn the assets side of the balance sheet 
t £6,691,472, which is about £118,000 
ss than the corresponding figure last 
vear. We have set aside, as usual, a sum 
£140,000 for Depreciation and Obsoles- 
ence, and the charges against that Fund 
ave amounted to £203,092. This repre- 
ents the expenditure incurred during 

ear on development and on the renew 
1d replacement of plant, as well as the 
mounts written off in respect of obso- 
escence. re: 

The value of shares in subsidiary com- 
panies shows practically no change at 
1,324,148, and there is only a smail de- 
tease of about £30,000, to £865,760, in 
¢ amount of advances to subsidiary 
ompanies. This item, together with that 
hich follows of stock on hand at £74,203, 
epresents the working capital of our 
branches. Sundry debtors at £79,662 are 
slightly lower this year, and War Damage 


Insurance premiums, which now amount 


0 £139,043, show an increase of £38,000 
on account of the payments made during 
he year. This last item represents the 
accumulation of premiums paid which, as 
you will know, are required by the War 


Damage Act to be treated for all purposes 


as outgoings of a capital nature, although, 
of course, the payment has to be made 
Dut of profits. We, therefore, prefer to 
irry the expenditure forward and to 


@show the provision for the liability on the 
other side of the, balance sheet. 


In due 
ourse, when the risks no longer obtain, 
he items will disappear from both sides 


t the balance sheet. You will no doubt 


appreciate that the figures before you do 


Not represent the full cost to the stock- 
iolders since the premiums, although 
ayable out of profits, are not allowed to 
¢ charged against profits for income tax 
purposes, 

Cash with bankers at the end of the 
Sar amounted to £160,902, which was 
4114,000 less than the previous year’s 


balance, but against this you will notice 
that we now hold £200,000 of Tax Re- 


serve Certificates which are available for 
hick ee of our tax liabilities and 
‘co, in the meantime, earn a small 
Amount Of tax-free interest. 
_-nvestments at £939,501 show an in- 
ae ase Rs last year of about £10,000, 
vance, sures: Which appear in the 
Palance sheet are based on cost prices or 
css. Against this item you will see a 
nvrve for contingencies of £54,651 on 
hs we coma the Datance, sect, apd 
ole © equate to provide 
OY normal depreciation in value. 
Sete the liabilities side of the balance 
cet there is no change in the amount 


of issued capital or debenture stock 
Credit balances at £637,237 are about 
£60,000 lower than last year, but the 
fluctuations under this heading are largely 
governed by the relation between our pay- 
ments on account of taxation and the pro- 
visions made to meet those payments. 

I have already referred to the War 
Damage Insurance Premiums Reserve, 
and the General Reserve Fund shows no 
alteration. The Superannuation Fund is 
lower this year by the amounts paid out 
to old employees with long service, and 
the balance now is £138,909. The Fire 
Insurance Fund stands at practically the 
same figure as last year, and I have pre- 
viously : the Investments Con- 
ungency Fund 


TRADING PROFIT -UP 


This brings me to the Profit and Loss 
Account, in which you will see that our 
total Trading Profit amounted to £365,890, 
or rather more than £12,000 above the 
corresponding figure last year. The 
charges for Directors’ Fees, Depreciation 
and Debenture Interest are the same as 
usual, and this leaves a balance of 
£122,030 to be carried forward to the 

ce sheet. 

If you will turn to the Directors’ Report 
you will see that the balance of profit 
brought forward from last year’s accounts 
was £80,862. To this is added the net 
profit for this year of £122,030, making a 
total available sum of £202,892. 

From this the directors propose the 
payment of a dividend on the Preference 
Stock at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum 
for six months in respect of arrears to 
September 30, 1935, and a provision of 
£40,000 for War Damage Insurance pre- 
miums, leaving a balance of £94,486 to be 
carried forward to the next account. 

In making this recommendation the 
directors have taken into account that the 
net profit available from the past year’s 
trading was insufficient to meet a full 
year’s dividend on the Preference Stock, 
and that it is necessary to make provision 
out of profits for the payment of War 
Damage Insurance premiums. Having re- 
gard to the uncertainty which must attend 
any estimate of the future under existing 
conditions of trading, the directors felt 
that they could not recommend any de- 
parture from the practice which they have 
hitherto followed of paying each year as’ 
much of the arrears of Preference Dividend 
as the balance of the year’s profit permits. 

It has been suggested that under the 
conditions revealed by the Balance Sheet 
we should have recommended the pay- 
ment of at least a full year’s dividend on 
the Preference Stock, and I can assure 
you that that is a matter to which your 
directors gave the fullest consideration 
before deciding on the recommendation 
which we have made. I think that you 
are entitled to know the reasons which 
influenced the board in reaching its deci- 
sion. In the first place, we have not yet 
been able to secure a final decision with 
respect to our liabilities for taxation, and, 
although we believe we have made ade- 
quate provision for those liabilities, we do 
not feel justified in diminishing the com- 
pany’s liquid resources until any uncer- 
tainty in this matter is removed. A further 
point which we have to keep in mind is 
that our liquid balances to-day are in- 
creased by the reduction in working 
capital which has followed the closing of 
some of our works under the Board of 
Trade scheme for the concentration of 
industry. We are entitled to hope that 


in due course circumstances will permit 
the reopening of those works and that the 
funds now temporarily released will again 
be required for trading purposes. You 
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may rest assured that the directors are 
guided solely by what they consider to be 
in the long run the best interests.of the 
company and its stockholders, and they do 
not at the moment feel justified in recom- 
mending the distribution of more profit 
than is available from the year’s earnings. 


TRADING REGULATED 


Present regulations do not permit me 
to tell you much about our work during 
the past financial year, but as I said in 
the earlier part of my speech, the simi- 
larity of the results reflects the conditions 
which have governed our operations. 

Our trade is almost entirely regulated 
by production for Service orders, by the 
Board of Trade Utility Cloth Scheme for 
the Home Market, and by the strictly 
controlled and relatively small volume of 
exports. Our contribution to each of these 
spheres of work is limited by the volume 
ot trade allocated or permitted, and 
similar limitations extend to the works 
which we are permitted to operate and the 
number of employees we are allowed to 
retain. 

Unfortunately, Government orders for 
textile fabrics do not make as great a de- 
mand upon the Bleaching Trade as they 
do on other sections of textile finishing, 
and therefore we have not as large a 
volume of trade from this source. The 
restrictions imposed on civilian consump- 
tion also tend to diminish the proportion 
of the trade in bleached goods. Quanti- 
tative limitation such as that imposed by 
clothes rationing, coupled with the absence 
of other desirable objects of expenditure, 
encourage consumers to concentrate on 
more expensive lines, and the demand 
for coloured and fancy fabrics is pro- 
portionately increased to the detriment of 
white goods. Wholesale and retail dis- 
tributors, who are now compelled to deal! 
at controlled rates of profit expressed as 
percentages of cost or selling price, 
naturally endeavour to promote sales of 
the highest priced fabrics and thus to 
exclude all but the most essential white 
goods. 

This is a defect in the present system 
of control which is tending to defeat one 
of the major objects of that control, and 
it might well receive the attention of the 
responsible authorities. 


RESTRICTIONS ESSENTIAL 


These restrictions are essential to the 
diversion of the maximum volume of our 
National resources to the prosecution of 
the War, and we make no complaint in 
respect to them except that limitation by 
quantity rather than by value tends to 
vitiate the principal object of restricting 
expenditure and, incidentally, discriminates 
to some extent against our trade. I believe, 
however, that those who have the some- 
what thankless task of enforcing these 
limitations are discharging an onerous and 
often unpleasant duty with conspicuous 


“success and, as far as possible, with due 


regard to a fair distribution of the burden 
and of the maintenance, as far as is prac- 
ticable, of our existing commercial chan- 
nels and practices. 

There have been mistakes, of course— 
it is a marvel that there have not been 
more—but the adaptation of our indus- 
trial system to a war economy is a per- 
formance of which this country has every 
right to be proud, and we are proud to 
have made our contribution to it—a con- 
tribution which, although perhaps small 
in relation to the total, represents a very 
large part of our present activities. — f 

If we could be sure of something of 
the same enthusiasm and spirit of sacri- 
fice, both nationally and internationally, 
in approaching the problems of readapta- 
tion to post-war conditions, we could look 
forward to the future with every con- 
fidence 

I am sure that you will wish me, on 
your behalf, to convey to the managing 
directors and to the other members ot 
our board, and alsé to the managers of 
our branches and all of our employees, 
our thanks for their untiring efforts 
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throughout a year which has been full 
of the difficulties which are inseparable 
from our National War effort. 

The resolution approving the report and 
accounts, moved by the chairman and 
seconded by Sir William Clare Lees, Bt., 
was carried.- The retiring directors were 
re-elected, and Mr W. E. Dodds was 
elected an additional director. E 

Messrs Jones, Crewdson and_ Youatt, 
and P. and J. Kevan were reappointed 
joint auditors. , 

The meeting terminated with a vote of 
thanks to Sir Alan Sykes, Bt. for pre- 
siding, proposed by Mr E. R. Clark, a 
and carried unanimously. 





TRUSTEES CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED VALUATION 


The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of the Trustees Corporation, Limited, was 
held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

Mr W. Sandford Poole, chairman of the 
corporation, in the course of his speech, 
said: The feature of our vear to May 31st 
last was the all-round improvement in 
market quotations of securities. As a result 
of the substantial recovery the aggregate 
amount at which the investments stand in 
the balance-sheet is fully represented. Com- 
pared with a year ago, the improvement 
shown amounted to over 20 per cent. The 
surplus on valuation over the balance-sheet 
figure exceeds 16 per cent. 

In recent years our experiences, in 
common with all other holders of Brazil 
Government bonds, have been very unsatis- 
factory. This is the ninth succeeding year 
in which, as a result of unilateral action on 
the part of the Government, holders have 
had to accept mere fractions of the interest 
due to them, or go without any interest at 
all. No fair regard has been paid to the 
contract terms of issue of the various loans. 
Why have they not called their creditors 
together and put the full position before 
them? 

In regard to the Argentine, the present 
exchange regulations enforced upon the rail- 
ways by the Government for some years 
past constitutes a tax upon them and is in 
direct conflict with the terms of the Mitre 
Law Agreement of 1907. I earnestly trust 
that the new Government will see its way 
to remove this unreasonable levy upon 
remittances, and in other ways assist the 
directors to maintain the railways and 
rolling stock. 

We propose a final dividend of 7 per 
cent., less income tax, again making the 
dividend on the ordinary stock 10 per cent. 

The report was adopted. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


The annual general .neeting was held, on 
the 20th instant, in London. 

The following is a summary of the 
directors’ statement included with the re- 
port and accounts:—The liquid positions 
of the company and its subsidiaries con- 
tunue to remain satisfactory. The com- 
bined circulating assets—represented by 
stocks, debtors, and cash—exceed the 
combined current liabilities by approxi- 
mately £820,000. 

Trading, which was fairly well main- 
tained during the first half of 1942, be- 
came increasingly difficult as the year 
progressed. With the Japanese threat to 
Australia, the timber controller in that 
country practically prohibited the export 
of all timber on the grounds that it was 
urgently required for Australia’s own 
defence purposes. Shareholders will 
appreciate the necessity for this action, 
but unfortunately, it was accompanied by 
rigid price-control which did not take into 
account the large wartime increase in cost 
of production. Strong representations 
have been made to the appropriate 
authorities. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES FIGURES 


VALUE OF PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


LORD TRENT REPLIES TO CRITICS 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
Boots Pure Drug Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 21st instant, at Beeston. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Trent, chairman of 
the company, presided. 

The following is the chairman’s state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Owing to the restrictions imposed by the 
paper control, our report this year has to 
be cut down to approximately half our 
usual length. The appropriations recom- 
mended are set out in the report and the 
figures are clearly shown on the balance- 
sheet. Although our sales are easily a 
record and show the largest increase we 
have ever recorded, both in number and 
amount, practically the whole of the profit 
on this increased business has gone in 
taxation. Over 6,000 of our staff have 
joined the Forces, and I regret to say that 
96 of them have been killed in action and 
63 are prisoners of war, whilst 17 civilians 
have lost their lives through enemy action ; 
to all their relations we offer our deepest 
sympathy. 


RESEARCH WORK 


The past year has been an important 
one for our research department, as, in 
addition to the pooled research undertaken 
in conjunction with other members of the 
Therapeutic Research Corporation, we have 
done a great deal of work on medicinal, 
agricultural, and horticultural products. 
Especially significant has been the progress 
made in the research conducted under the 
direction of Dr Pyman. Thanks to his 
unceasing work, in collaboration with his 
staff and that of the fine chemical depart- 
ment, we have been enabled to make 
striking progress in many directions, details 
of which, however, cannot be given at 
present. 

Prescriptions —We have again a record 
increase to show in the number of pre- 
scriptions dispensed, and it is clear that 
this company, together with its competitors, 
will be quite capable of coping with any 
extension of the medical services which 
the Government may decide upon. 

It is, in my view, essential that the multi- 
ple chemists, and I here include the many 
co-operative pharmacies, which represent 
such an important and progressive section 
of the industry, should be given the oppor- 
tunity to place their views before the 
Government, if the public is to be given 
the best and most efficient service. ‘There 
should be no need to set up any new 
organisation or machinery of control to 
meet the dispensing and pharmaceutical 
requirements of the National Health Ser- 
vice now in contemplation. 


THE PATENT SYSTEM 


i come now to another question in which 
the Government is concerned. We are 
to-day supplying many vital and important 
drugs which, prior to the war, were a 
monopoly of the Germans, thanks to a 
patent system in this country which 
afforded them protection even though they 
did not manufacture here. Too much im- 
portance cannot be attached to the value 
of research, and when the work of the 
researchers produces results they are en- 
titled to the due reward of their labours. 
It should be realised, however, that so long 
as research, experiment, and inventive 
genius are encouraged and financed by a 
reasonable system of royalties, it is con- 
trary to public interest for ‘the State to 
permit under its system of patents any 
monopoly of manufacture. 

The licence to manufacture should be 


granted to any firm that can provide at's. 
factory assurances of its competence to ¢q 
so. If international arrangements on these 
lines could be adopted, there would be ; 
freer exchange of ideas and a wider ayai). 
ability of products, instead of an unnece:. 
sary and often uneconomical dependence 
upon others. 


MONOPOLIES AND PUBLIC CONTROL 


The mention of monopoly brings me to 
an even wider question. We have hearg 2 
good deal lately from politicians who adyo- 
cate Government control of industry about 
the alleged shortcomings of the large private 
enterprises. This criticism contrasts 
strangely with the urgent representations 
that were made to British firms before the 
war to organise on a larger scale and work 
in closer association with one another in 
order to compete effectively with the 
foreigner. Much of this talk has been 
superficial and wide of the mark. When 
politicians venture into theories about in- 
dustry they are on unfamiliar ground, and 
their conclusions often bear little relation 
to the practical facts. Certainly the 
assumption that the State could produce 
better results for the community than 
private enterprise is far from being borne 
out by the evidence that is available to us. 

Expenditure is incurred every day by 
private enterprise in peace-time on a scale 
that no Chancellor of the Exchequer wou! 
contemplate. Apart from certain utilities, 
and then usually those locally controlled, 
I do not think that anybody can seriously 
suggest that public enterprise has shown 
evidence of any capacity to replace the 
existing system from which the nation has 
derived ever-increasing advantages and a 
very definite improvement in the amenities 
available to the masses of the population. 


BUREAUCRATIC INTERFERENCE 
DEPRECATED ~ 


I have digressed on this important topic 
because it vitally affects the future of our 
community and it is, in my view, impera- 
tive that a halt should be called to the wild 
talk that is indulged in by doctrinaires on 
such matters. We must all recognise 
to-day that it is the duty of the State to 
protect the community against abuses, 
whether they are committed by private 
enterprise or by Government Departments. 
But in a freedom-loving democracy such 4s 
ours it is clear that the less State regula- 
tion we have the better, and strict |imits 
must be placed on the intervention of 
bureaucracy in business and private affairs. 


WORK OF THE STAFF 


It 1s with particular pleasure this veat 
that I record our appreciation of the work 
of the staff. The cheerful and willing ser- 
vice which is given in branches subject [© 
frequent raids is a source of great price 
us all. Our senior and permanent ¢m- 
ployees have had to spend much time and 
effort in training and helping part-time 2nd 
inexperienced people, and the directors at¢ 
pleased to report that this co-operation 545 
reduced to a minimum the dislocation 
usually associated with frequent ‘‘4 
changes. 

As to the future prospects of our co™- 
pany, it is clearly i sible for me ‘© 
offer any predictions. We function under 
many conditions over which we have 1° 
control, and I can do no more than rep¢2! 
the words that I used last year when ! 
said that so far as our fortunes lie in ovr 
own hands, we have every cause for 
confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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fect on the export trade. 


HE DISTILLERS COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
‘he company was held in Edinburgh on 
=. 6th instant. Lord Forteviot (the 
hairman) presided, — The following is an 
cerpt from the chairman’s statement sent 
» with the directors’ report and the 

nts :-— 

rhe profit for the year, arrived at after 
harging depreciation on the company’s 
adj assets, a further sum to reserve for 
vestments, and provision for deferred 
pairs, taxation and contingencies, amounts 
£1,947,221. This compares with the 
sure of £1,962,168 for the previous year. 
"The board have agreed to appropriate 
nd to apply the following sums :— 

To reserve fund £500,000, making the 
nnd £3,000,000; to fire insurance fund, 
=<.900, making it up to £1,000,000; to 
ar contingencies fund £100,000, bringing 
his up to £200,000. After giving effect to 
hese allocations there is a sum available 
ficient to enable the board to propose 
he maintenance of the dividend and bonus 
» the ordinary stockholders at the same 
gure as for the previous year. 

With reference to the balance-sheet, I 
ave to report that, during the year under 
view, the company invested a further 
so0,000 in National War Bonds. At 
av IS, 1943, the company’s holdings in 
ilt-edged securities, mainly short term, 
nounted to { 13,000,000. 

I do not think the other items in the 
alance-sheet call for any special reference. 


DISTILLING POSITION 


While the grain distilleries, due to 
povernment decree, were idle throughout 
e year, the malt distilleries were allowed 
restricted production. A small number 
the malt distilleries were thus able to 
erate for a short period. 
There is no prospect of distilling—either 
ain or malt—during the current year, as, 
fter'a review of the cereals position, the 
inster of Food has decided that no 
aterial can be made available from the 
943 harvest for such a purpose. Stock- 
lders will be glad to know that it is 
‘ticipated our stocks should, with care, 
capable of bridging the gap until tbe 
sumption of normal distillation. 


BURDEN OF WHISKY DUTY 


In the 1942 Finance Act there was an 
crease Of 40s. per proof gallon in the 
uty on whisky, and recently there was a 
rther increase—this time 20s. per gallon— 
ringing it up to 1§7s. 6d. per proof gallon. 
Uis latest increase necessitated an adjust- 
ent in the price per bottle, now fixed at 
5s. 9d. for standard brands. While at 
© present time a bottle of whisky will sell 
the home market at this price, taking the 
bng view, there is no doubt that the posi- 
On \s alarming. If the duty is not sub- 
anually lowered when the present national 


mergency ends, the home trade will be 


friously reduced, with a consequential 
to One cannot 

‘PAasise too strongly the paramount im- 

>rtance of our export trade to the country 

h te post-war period. Meanwhile, on the 

hole, during the past year export trade 

4° Seen well maintained in the markets 
available to us. 


YEAST FACTORIES 


lc yeast factories have again worked 
‘ul production, and the established high 
auty of the company’s product has been 
‘ntined throughout the year. Last year 
ape to our Vitamin Br Yeast Tablets, 
“ ‘am pleased to report that the demand 
bm Government departments and the 
eral public has been decidedly encourag- 
s. The sales campaign is being developed 


far : . ° 
dein this is possible under present 


CHEMICAL AND PLASTIC ACTIVITIES 


_ activities in the chemical and plastic 
- coupled with the ever increasing 
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demand for research, have been fully 
maintained during the past year, and | 
should like to report that, subject to the 
inevitable restrictions of war conditions, 
satisfactory progress continued to be made 
in these branches of our organisation. Our 
investments in the field of plastics are 
extensive and increasing, but it is somewhat 
early yet to say how these will develop. 

With regard to the current financial year, 
I can only say that it is impossible to give 
any indication of the prospects. 


ANGLO-DUTCH 
PLANTATIONS OF JAVA, 
LIMITED 


The thirty-third annual generai meetinz 
of this company was held, on the 2oth 
instant, in London, Mr W. H. Daukes, 
chairman and managing director, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accgunts:—You will note with 
satisfaction that the company’s liquid 
position improved during the year and to 
the extent of about £20,000. You will 
see on the asset side a note showing two 
substantial sums due to the local company 
to be paid as soon as we are in a position 
to start work again in Java and as soon 
as the Netherlands East Indies guilder 
currency is reinstated. The first of these 
sums, amounting to 752,183 United States 
dollars, is the proceeds of shipments made 
prior to the invasion of Java under an 
agreement with the N.E.I. Government 
that the dollars should be placed at its 
disposal for war purposes. The equivalent 
amount in guilders will be refunded to 
the company in due course. The second 
item is our balance on current account in 
Batavia from the last available records. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM 
COAL 


POWELL DUFFRYN 
ASSOCIATED COLLIERIES 


WELSH ASSOCIATED 
COLLIERIES 


The annual general meeting of the 
Powell Duffryn «Steam Coal Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 2Ist instant, in 
London, Mr Edmund L. Hann (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement issued with the report 
and accounts: —The accounts of the opera- 
ting company, Powell Duffryn Associated 
Collieries, are in the usual form, and I 
would draw your particular attention to the 
references in the report to the acquisition of 
the shares of Cory Brothers and Company, 
Limited, and to the issue of £500,000 de- 
bentures for the purpose of providing part 
of the amount required for this cash trans- 
action. Your directors look upon this pur- 
chase as one of considerable importance, for 
many reasons. Its assets include colliery 
properties which will increase the produc- 
tive capacity of the group by more than 
two million tons per annum. The depots 
and distributing facilities abroad, added to 
those already controlled by your company, 
will place the whole organisation in a posi- 
tion unique in the coal trade of this or any 
other country, whilst at the same time 
offering opportunities of substantial 
economy in the administration of the affairs 
of the united companies. The business in- 
cludes the ownership of marine oil bunker- 
ing depots, oil storage facilities and leases 
upon lands in the oil-bearing area of the 
island of Trinidad. oN 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 6 per cent., making 7} per cent. for 
the year, was approved. , 

At the annual general meetings of Powell 
Duffryn Associated Collieries, Limited, and 
Welsh Associated Collieries, Limited, the 
respective reports and accounts were 
adopted. 
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OLYMPIC PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


_ The thirty-second annual general meet- 
ing of the Olympic Portland Cement Co., 
Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, in 
London. Mr. John Lawson (chairman of 
the London board) presided. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said: The 
better trading profit of £82,518 is mainly 
accounted for by the increased quantity of 
cement sold during the year—766,517 
barrels, against 497,479 barrels in 194I. 
Rather less than 7 per cent. of the im- 
provement was derived from higher cement 
prices, now controlled by Government 
order. The demand for cement was only 
met in the latter part of the year by 
drawing heavily orf raw material and manu- 
factured stocks. Cement production, for 
mstance, totalled 747,355 barrels, against 
deliveries of 766,517 barrels, while the pro- 
duction of clinker, at 588,000 barrels for 
the year, compares with a consumption for 
cement manufacture of 722,080 barrels. 
The factory output as a whole, therefore, 
reflects an appreciable expansion over the 
previous year’s operations, but the kilns 
could have been worked to full capacity 
had it been possible to ensure adequate 
supplies of coal. The directors are pleased 
to recommend the maintenance of the divi- 
dend at 10 per cent for the year, leaving a 
slightly smaller carry-forward to 1943 of 
£32,197. 

When we met last year I drew your 
attention to the incidence of double taxa- 
tion on the company, and when I tell you 
that the sundry creditors’ figure of £53,062 
stated in the balance-sheet contains pro- 
visions of some £33,657 for American 
taxation, both Federal and State, you will 
quickly grasp how real is the tax burden. 
The outlook for the current year is favour- 
able on the whole, although trading results 
will not be as good as last year. 

The report was adopted. 


BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED 
PROFITS AGAIN HIGHER 


The annual general meeting of Beechams 
Pills, Limited, was held, on 22nd instant, 
in London. 

Mr. Philip E. Hill, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: For the eleventh 
successive year your directors are able to 
report increased profits, this year’s trading 
profits being £94,119 up at £1,269,334. _ 

From a perusal of the accounts it will 
be seen that we made a profit of £51,512 
on the sale of investments of which your 
directors considered it prudent to dispose 
in view of the favourable prices obtainable. 
The profit on these transactions has been 
added to the carry forward. The year has 
not been an easy one, as the raw material 
position has been more difficult than last 
year, and quotas and other restrictions have 
militated against sales expansion. However, 
sales of the group’s products were sub- 
stantially in excess of those for the pre- 
vious year. r 

Our new subsidiary companies, which 
were acquired in continuation of the board’s 
policy of extending the business of the 
group beyond proprietary medicines, have 
all done well and have contributed satis- 
factory dividends. ; 

Our export trade has sufferéd somewhat 
severely from increased Dominion and 
Foreign taxation and from the stringent 
shipping restrictions. We have held our 
own in the major markets, and are ready 
to follow our policy of expansion as soon 
as times are favourable. New lines have 
been put on the markets, and their success- 
ful exploitation is only a matter of ume. 

It is impossible for me to prophesy what 
the next year’s results are likely to be, but 
I am glad to be able to tell you that so tar 
sales show an increase over last year. é 

The report and accounts were unan mousy 
adopted. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


Investment 


Stock Exchanges : London 


“ FInancraL News” INDICES 
Secur ly $ 
Total Corres. 
1943 Bargains Day 
n S.E. 144? 30 Ord. 20 Fixed 
List hares* Ir + 
c r ‘ ’ a. 134 ? 
Dt wckouaban an 068 $016 99-6 154-2 
ae ie 5.259 $129 100 -0 134-2 
E ; : 77 ¢Q>> 1 7 134 > 
a= 6,771 t.4 auUr?d ac ~ 
__ are 6.340 1A19 101-6 134-1 
RE i aa 6.012 4.140 101-6 134:1 
. 


° Tah L 1935=100. + 1928=—]00. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest 101 6 


(July 21), lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 13¢ 8 (Jan. 22); 
lowest, 133-9 (July 2 
New York 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
{WEEKLY AVERAGES) 
_ 195 . June July July 
Low High 30, 6. 13, 
Jan. July 1943 1943 1943 
—— ——— — — 6 — o_ 13 = — 
37 Industrials ....... 81-1 103-5 100-9 100 -9 193-5 
RE ner 72-6 99-9 94-9 94-9 99-9 
40 Utilities .......... 67-9 88 -6 86 -0 87-0 88 -6 
419 Stocks ........... 78-5 «100-9 98 -2 98 -4 100-9 
ok 4 5 -36 4-35 4-43 4-44 4-35 


* 50 Common Stocks. 


DaiLty AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 


July July July July July July 
8 9 10 12 13 14 
122 -9 123-3 | 123-4 124:1 


1248 125-4 


1943: High, 125-4, July 14. Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 


Total share dealings: July 15, 1,223,000; July 16, 1,041,000 ; 


July 17*, 397,000; July 19, 834,000; July 20, 991,000; 
July 21, 765,000. 
* Two-hour session only. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
July 24, 1943 Capital versions Money 
4 4 4 
By Permission to.Deal............ 103,661 337,520 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 125. 


Including Excluding 


Yeart Conv ersions Conversions 
f £ 
BA eee ee Sop ee i Oe ee ee 1,069.394,068 1,052,658,410 
Bas 51 cx eb LEEa ened sddweneks shoes cchowes= 892,335,123 883,307,209 
Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ f f £ £ 
1943.... 1,050,327,640 1,692,093 638,677 | 1,043,750,174 1,454,552 7.453.684 
1942.... 882,902,747 349,272 55,190 876,712,868 707,076 5,887,265 


* Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to July 13, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 


Industry and Trade 


* THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX 











: __.... .. a 
| July July ; July July Tuly 
Set Be ey! 20, 21, 
j 1943 1943 | «1943 1943 1943 
CIDE: « ns ps cbvaedug serene 120-1 120-3 120-3 120 -0 119-7 
a ee 182-3 182-3 182-3 182-3 182-3 
Complete Index............ 148.0 148.1 148.1 147.9 147.7 
Mar Aug July June F ‘July oa 
31, 31, 21, 21, “14, 
| 19379 1939 1943 1943 1943 
AS ORS SE AS | 147-9 92-2 | 114-4 | 118-4 20-1 
Raw materials............. 207 3 122-9 170-1 182-3 1&2 -3 
Complete Index............ 175.1 106.4 139.5 147.0 148.0 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 re overy. 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


July 13 sly 9 
1943 rh 
GRAINS (per bushel)— . Cents Cont 
Wheat, Chicago, July...... <5 Wik aiinatatin x os ala eteauaie'n 146 144. 
= RY POE ET TEE RT EPEC TE ee Pe 1094 1061 
a ere es heer ee 723 o 
OR, SOE 6 5b. Ke-a coca sean ess rennenecees 112 ] 4 
MISCELLANEOUS (per b.)— 
Se See, ee ME a nce aan s apes s sae sas 21 13 
sc EN, MONS sa + veh 6 ota 500 09 edn series 20 -5) 20) .39 
Moody's Index of staple commodities, Dec. 31 7 
SE Ps ac 4 + 0m CERES CREA ewe buns CERES OE 244 243 
BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
July | July 
194 1943 
GRAIN, etc. , 
Wheat 
Bos OS  SPeee ere ee eres ae rere 45 & 45 & 
ee ee ee er ee 32 9 37 
Oats (e) oe . re eee ee ee 16 
JUTE (per ton)— . 
Se Sera CS ON i pwn dh Seda we Sakae 45 4316 
HIDES (per ib.)— S. 
eS ee ee ae ee ee 0 


r ) % 
VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net) 
(nl Seeds, Linseed— 
Bombay 
LN 4 nate pote 00a eek Wee wekd ba heee aes abe 


w 
to ro 


29 0.0 9 0 
(e) Average for weeks ended July 10 and July 17. 


Trading With French Africa.The Board of Trade made 
two Orders on July 15th under the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, 1939, relating to transactions with French North and 
West Africa (S.R. and O., 1943, Nos. 821 and 822). The effects 
of these Orders are that commercial and financial dealings 
with persons and concerns in those territories are no longer 
an offence of trading with the enemy; and that certain re- 
strictions -. dealings with their property in the United Kingdom 
are removed. While communications on business matters with 
persons in these French territories need not now be referred to 
the Trading with the Enemy Department for approval, trade 
between the United Kingdom and French North and Wes 


Africa must continue to be conducted through Government 
channels. 


Utility Furniture.—The consideration of applications for per- 
mits to buy utility furniture was suspended from July 2oth, and 
will not be resumed until September Ist. 


Food Supplies and Consumption.—The Combined Food 
Board is investigating statistical records and data concerning 
food supplies and consumption in the United States of America, 
the United Kingdom and Canada. Dr John M, Cassels, 
Dr. Montell Ogden and Dr. L. A. Maynard, all of whom are 
associated with the United States Department of Agriculture, 
are taking part in discussions with officials of the Ministry of 
Food. The Canadian Government is also participating in this 
inquiry, which will supplement the full exchange of information 

“on food matters which is already taking place through the estab- 
lished channels of the Combined Food Board. 


Home Flax Production.—A comparison between output of 
flax and tow in the period October, 1941, to March, 1942, and 
October, 1942, to March, 1943, shows that the output of flax 
has been multiplied about three and a half times; and the 
output of tow about four and a half times; quality has been 
considerably improved; and the average cost of production has 
been greatly reduced. According to the Ninth Report of the 
Select Committee on National Expenditure, it is apparent that 
the early difficulgies of the Flax Department have now been 
largely overcome, that remarkable progress has been achieved, 
particularly during the past six months, and, that a further 
steady improvement may be expected. 


Gini and Banking 


CLEARING BANK AVERAGES 
(Comparative figures: in £ millions) 





























June Feb. | Mar. Apr. | May = Ju 

1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 15 

Capital and reserves ..... 140-3) 140-9) 140-9, 140-9) 140-9 1409 
Acceptances, etc......... 92°4| 94-9) 92-0] 926) 91:7 %° 

Notes in circulation. ..... 155 1-6 1-6 1-6 16, 1} 
Current, deposit and other 1630-4 
OED kdvuiaicoaset 5,263-1 | 3,524-9 | 3,541-9 |3,545-1 |3,565°6 9.590" 
Total liabilities... 3,497-3 | 3,762-3 | 3,776 -4 | 3,780-2 | 3,799-8 5.8084 
AOE STE 354-6 | 372-8 | 376-5| 374-9| 377-0 58° 
Cheques, balances, and LED 8 
items in transit ....... 143-2 | 124-1) 137-2] 119-0) 121-6 157" 
Money at call........... 147-3 | 153-7 | 139-3 | 142-3} 158-0 165°C 
Discounts .............. 292-0 | 148-0} 172-5 | 128-4 | 154-1) 236"; 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 542-5 | 932-5| 883- 963 - 923-5 | one 
Investments ............ 1,058-3 | 1,108-5 | 1,132 -4 | 1,136 -8 | 1,150-3 | 1.159°) 
Loans and Advances..... 800-3 | 761-5| 776-6 | 756-4 | 757-3) 745° 

Investments in affilia > 
Se ptt apmtggar | 23-9) 23-9) 23-9) 23-9 239 
Cover for accep | 137°7 
premises, etc.......... | 135-3} 137-3} 134-5] 135-0} 134-1 ! dl 








Total assets....... | 3,497-3 | 3,762-3 | 3,776 -4 | 3,780 -2 13,799-8 3,868:4 
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July 24, 1943 


OVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended July 17, 1943,. total 
revenue was £51,102,000, against 
expenditure of £114,878,000, and 
inking funds of £275,000. Thus, 
B cludi sinking fund allocations of 
2.680.958 the deficit accrued since April 
+ is » 1.024,759,000, against £878,937,000 
the corresponding period a year ago. 


yrdinar \ 
rdinai 


Assues t 


BOT 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 





— — | 7 | Week | Week 
1943-44 o | jended ended 
July | July | rid July 
am, i 3% I y , 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 , 1943 


1175000} 165,309) 200,321 15,725 19,746 
80,000' 8,727) 8,770, 345 200 


Duties... 100,000, 29,921! 29,611) 1,740) 2,057 
oo 17,000) 3,300) 3,950, "200 "200 
D 1i, 7618, 6.456, 430 540 
P17 7 500,000 7’966) 115,414' 6,840. 10,960 
ber Iuld. Rev. 1,000/ ’230) 440). 20 


Kev. 1873000) 287,071| 364,662) 25,280) 33,723 
_. 525,320) 132,634| 155,641) 7,279 8,648 
~ 450,180 102,300] 120,100, 4,100 4,500 


re 


~ i 2 fy 








tal toms & | } he Cae 
i xcise... 975,500) 234,934) 275,741) 11,379 13,148 
Motor Duties... 25,000, 3,399 2,348) 130 138 
Canadian Govt | 

(121,557, ... =| 8,989) 

Dr | 


3,250, 800, 
830) ... 





P.O Net Re 
pts 400 
4,700) 
800) 


5,050 
Licences 690) 
250, 240 


K pts from } } 
Sundy Loans! 4,100; _772| 1,702 93) 786 
ll Receipts) 24,000, 27,127) 22,245| 4,682 3,007 


d. Rev.'2907500| 670,850) 664,518 51,353) 51,102 


300 





SELE Ba ANCING | } ga 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 110,632) 29,400, 33,000} 1,200) 1,450 


3018132| 700,250 697,518 52,553 52,552 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti (£ thousands) 


mate, — | — | Week | Week 
1943-44 | to | ended | ended 
July j July July | July 
| “18 17 a, | 2, 
: 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
: ORLINARY | | 
DITURE | 
Man 


c 
Nat De} 
Nd Veot 








of | 
375,000 110,005, 116,923) 3,711 5,853 


lreland ps t 


d...... 9,500} 2,012) 2,012! 
OtherC ons. Fund | 
ryices ....., 7,500) 3,156) 3,219) 225 


ta .... 392,000} 115,173) 122,154) 3,711! 6,078 
Vly Services. 5364114|1432162 1564442, 89,000 108800 


d. Exp. 5756114/1547335 1686596, 92,711 114878 


ts to 











BALANCING | | 


"O-S Brdeastg. 110,632) 29,400) 33,000) 1,200, 1,450 
5866746 1576735 1719596 93,911 116328 








Ate r decreasing Exchequer balances by 
(152.505 to £2,684,224, the other operations 
“OF the week (no longer shown separately) 
wed the gross National Debt by 
6..065,764 to £17,885 million. 








THE ECONOMIST 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 


a ee ae 150 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Under the War Damage Act................... 2,402 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Way: 
Treasury ae Trea- 
Bills | Advances — bane 
Date ~ Bank - __ Float- 
Ten | Tap Public x. = Debt 
er ts. ng- 
land ; Banks 
1942 
July 18 975-0 Not available 
1943 
Apr. 17 980-0 . “i 
» 24, 990-0 1867-2 203-8 | «-- | 1043-5 4104-5 
May 1 1005-0 Not available 
» _8 1020-0 ” » 
» 15 1035-0 | a ‘is 
» 22 «1050-0 oo te 
» 29 1065-0) 1885-9 233-3] ... | 983-5 4167-7 
June 5 1080-0) Not available 
» 12 1095-0 = i 
» 19 1110-0) a 2 
—— 3028 -2 | 244-4] 55-0] 925-5 4253-1 
July 3 1140-0; Not available 
» 10 1155-0} ” +» 
» 17 '1165 -0} pe i 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Per 
Amount | Average | t 
Date of Rate Allotted 
aT a ieee of Allot- ~ 
Tender lApplied| t at 
Offered|*PP'°“ allotted EP Min. 
—_ ell | % Rate 
1942 l | | s d. 
July 17 | 75-01 139-6; 75°0| 1911-93; 33 
1943 ! | | | 
Apr. 23 90-0 | 153-1 | 90-0 | 20 2-85 LS) 
ae 90-0 | 167-0 | 90-0 | 20 0-17; 40 
May 7 | 90-0, 179-0 90-0 | 20 0-39 36 
» 14 90-0 | 154-7) 90-0| 20 0-44, 44 
» 22 | 90-0! 157-2} 90-0 | 20 0-46 44 
» «628 «| «90-0| 1595} 90-0! 20 1-13| 46 
June 4 | 90-0 | 154-5 90-0 | 20 0-80 | 46 
» 11 | 90-0} 152-8; 90-0 20 0:76) 47 
» 18 90-0 | 160-8 | 90-0! 20 0-69, 42 
» 25 | 90-0) 165-2 90-0 | 20 0-47; 42 
July 2 | 90:°0'173:5| 90:0 | 20 0-37, 38 
» 9 | 900 180:2; 90:0 | 20 0-28 35 
» 16 | 90-0 | 175-4) 90:0) 20 0-00; 33 


On July 16th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent. for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 33 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted in 
full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
July 23rd. For the week ending July 24th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of {£50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 























(£ thousands) 
——— ae 
} 3% 3% () 
6} eee Defence | Savings War 
| Bends | Bends | 1951-53 
a 12,176 | 6,305; ~13,834) 20,374 
a cad | “gage | 4514)  9,582| 8,841 
ee COIS a: ance | 8,856 | 3,736 |  9,240| 10,567 
as | 7928 | 3,287, 8214 11171 
oe ....2<s | 71933, 2912| 12617) 11;237 
sie Senet | 6397 | 2.227) 6661) 7,189 
ah aeelalatns Pew " 7,470 | 10,944 
Totals to date . .| 877,756*| 612,917® 1301406 fl) 43625931) 
* 190 weeks. ¢ 133 weeks. $ 34 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
bad 20th amounted to a total value of £57,796,401. 

p to June 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of {110,472,000 has been repaid. 
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| BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 21, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





d j 
Notes Issued : . Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
In Circln.-... 955,989,426 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities... 988,259,153 
partment.... 44,252,292 | Other Secs 716,588 
Silver Coin 9,159 
Amt. of Fid. 
| Issue .. 1000,000,000 
H Gold Coin & 
Bullion it 
| 168s. per oz. 
| fine).. 241,718 
htc 
1000,241,718 1000,241,718 
| 
| 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





f f 
| Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 180,792,838 
Fr Ras icacan ees 3,330,607 | Other’Secs. : 
; Public Deps.*. 6,355,728] Discounts © 
- or Advances. 4,694,745 
Other Deps. : Securities... 16,617,253 
| Bankers..... 147,363,602 a 
Other Accts... 75,776,702 21,311,998 
—-—_—————- } Notes........ 44,252,292 
223,140,304 | Gold & Silver 
: Coin. 1,022,511 
247,379,639 247,379,639 
| * Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 











1943 
|—— : 
| July | July | July | July 
i" j 7 ui’ 
ee | 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation..... 815-3 949-6 952-9 956-0 
Notes in banking depart- 
Sis co ccdawe seas 15:0 50:7 47:3 44:3 
Government debit and 
a 827-2 999-1 999-2 999-3 
Other securities ........ 1:8 0-9 0:8 0:7 
Silver GOO. <6 ssc alate 1-0 0:0 0-0 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0:2 0-2) 0-2 0:2 
fy 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00 168 00 
Deposits 
Ui vceatavazuss 13-9 79 5:3 6:4 
eee 127-8 161-3 146-4 147-4 
ee er 49-9 52-6 54-1 75°8 
pS ae ee ere 191-6 221-8 205-8 229-6 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 166-2 166°9 154-5 180°8 
Discounts, etc.......... 59 43 #40 47 
2 SR Perea 21-2 16:8 17-0, 16°6 
JUS ad ee 193-3 188-0 175-5 202+1 
Banking depart. res. ..... 16:2 51-6 48-3 45 ‘3 
oO PRON soe akc Kes 8-4 23-2) 23-4 19-7 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date Cash Two > oe 
d. q 

ea cia np exe wel 234 2. 

a Me ciavemenaeaue 233 ast 

ek 234 

nips SE 234 2 

La Rear 234 2. 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 








MONEY MARKET 


MONEY MARKET.—The banks were called 

“f° pay £50,000,000 in TDR’s this week, and as 
ot ly against nominal maturities of £15,000,000 and 
natal Owes effective maturities, the strain on cash 
resources bas been considerable. The banks conse- 
aay — purchases of bills in the early part of the 
tere Moen the discount market had to receive some 
> ‘stance from the authorities through special purchases 

nem dare Tuesday. The position has eased somewhat 

ace them, and some of the clearing banks have turned 

- ©f bills, but the margin of surplus credit has at 

a a, been extremely narrow. e Bank return 
sand — the circulation has resumed its upward 
4 ane the latest weekly increase of £3,065,000 
teens, —— than the consapending movement a 
4 6 290, 000 main movements in the return are increases 
£40,290, in Government securities and £21,635,000 


o'er accounts. A small part of the former may reflect 


THE 


Si 


-” od assistance given to the market, but in the main 
, movements are complementary and reflect a 


special operation which has not affected the money 
market position. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between July 17th and July 23rd :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14°. 3 months, 
14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-1}%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14% ; 3 months, 1-14 %. 
Day-to-day money, }$-1}% (July 21, 1-14%).__ Short 
Loans, 1-14}%. Bank deposit rates $%. Discount 
deposit at call 3%; at notice 3%. 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between July 
17th and July 23rd. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange.) 
United States. $ (4.863) 4-024-03}; mail transfers 
4-02-03}. Canada. $ (4-863) 4:43-47; mail trans- 


fers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 
Sweden. Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
at Bank of England, 17-40 kr. Dutch West Indies. 


Florin (12-11) 7°58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 
99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-645 
cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices. Spain. Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. : 

Market Rates——The following rates remained un- 
changed between July 17th and July 23rd: 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-§._ India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 173-1840. Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-2. 
China. National $3-3%. tran. RI. 128-130. 

Special Accounts axe in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account is 16-02 pesos (July 21). 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :.Un cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 5 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 





July 24, 1943 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 


Million rupees 





















































Week Aggregate 
E nded from Jan. 1 to US. FEDERAL RESERVE July Jun te 
as : i ) e u lune | tw. 
July July “Sly culy a acc ia ee ea etien ¢ $’ s sorties an ASSETS ! 3, ll, 18, 25 ) 
‘ ‘a7 4 17. 12 U.S.F.R. Banks July | [ July July July Gold coi , 1942 1943 1945 1943 yo4: 
i. RA t. aA aeaeenent 16, 15. saa coin & bullion. 444, 444 444444 7S 
ale RO Acide disci i Ricci Gold certifs. on hand and) 1942 1943 1943 1943 elle Ae ay, «154, 150163 sa 
at — due from Treasury ..... 20,550] 20,171, 20,1681 20,146 ) Balances abroad - 801) 763 80) 47 & 
Working days:— 6 . 168 167 Total reserves ......--++: | 20,834) 20,582! 20,565 20,555 | Sterling securities. -| 2,669) 5,525 5, 545, 5,545, stl 
Birmingham. . 2,249 | 2,528 | 72,891 | 72,092 Total cash reserves ....... 270, 357; 342 354 Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 1,223) 1,207 1.207 1197 ;°" 
Bradford . 1.770 | 2.354 61,397 | 55,773 Te stal U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 3,038 7.202) 7,676, 7,645 investments. ...... Oo 8675 lt = 
Bristol......... 2,579 540 70,559 | 19,651 Total bills and secs. ...... 3,053, 7,220, 7,722) 7,668 . 
Hull. 722 515 | 22,327 | 17,308 Total resources ........+- | 25,345) 29, 599) 30,060 30,235 LIABILITIES 
Leeds. . 854 739 31,994 33,008 LIABILITIES | : ‘ ; 
Leicester . 906 798 24,602 | 25,133 F.R. notes in ciren. | 9 508\ 13,822 14,034) 14,094 | Notesincim. - India) 4,468 7,217 7,229 7.234 73; 
Liverpool . 4,819 3,994 134,350 | 128,442 Excess mr. bank res. .....| 2,070 1,210 1,230! 1,310 _ Burma... mines iy 1m 
Manchester . 11,060 4,333 | 348,336 | 343,202 Mr. bank res. dep......... | 12,042 12,084) 12,107, 12,260 Deposits: Govt....; 225 211 192 297 “% 
Newcastle 1363 | 11486 43.334 43,565 | Govt. deposits........... 946 455! ‘773, 616 Banks... 635 532.598 él gy 
Nottingham .. 467 393 13,532 | 13,835 Total deposits ..........- 14,289, 14,022| 14,373 14,341 | Reserve ratio...... 67-49% 181-4, 81-5, 415%, 2.90 
Sheffield ...... 819 777 | 25,023 | 28,006 Total liabilities .......... | 25,345 29,599 30,060) 30,235 ‘thd, 
Southampton... 117 135 3,289 3,976 Reserve ratio ...........- 87 -5%, 73 8% 72 -4% 72 -3% 
tie gg es yy BANK AND TREASURY r 
ns 27,725 8,592 | 851,634 | 783,991 RESOURCES 
ite | ce tata Monetary gold stock...... 22,742 22,387 22,388 22,362 BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Jublin 6,374 7,037 189, 136 200,776 Treasury & bank currency.| 3,319 4,082 4,085 4,086 
be ; i, eke at LIABILITIES Million escudos 
Juls ly 11, "1942. a Tuly 10, 1943 Money in circulation...... 12,502 17,420, 17,607, 17,658 
: , , Treasury cash and dep. ...| 3,147, 2,730 3,051) 2,883 M. 
: Feb. Fy Mar 
= 7 41 3 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH Assets iste 1943 1343 1943 
BANK—Million £A’s a 1359. 9 1392-2 1594-2 1394, 
: Eo nceos kt . ) .Q)3597 .2ite07 2 
New York “rd ard od July | July | July | 4 — — May RR OO ie oe 288 -0 sir sg 
5 6 17 0, ae 4 Securities .. . ‘B 399-1] alg 
" f ieth pe: Gold Assets 1942 | 1943 1943 | 1943 yr sdhtabamanian cab em evel) 0-T 
Cables:— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents ; rold and English ster... | 25 95, 35-14 35-14. 35-14 
diem 40248 40248) 40245 f024s! 40245 “ons Other coin, bullion, etc....| 9-89} 11-03. 12-05, 11-85 Liameissine 
Montreal 90 620/90 -680 90 -680 90 -680'90 -680:90 680 Call money, London...... | 32-88, 47-24 45-67 45-42 Notes in circulation ...... 4443-15274 3523135 
Zuricht .... 35 -008|34-00 |34-00 34-00 |34-50 34-50 | piccon and Treas. bills... .|106-13/216-59 216 -861215-53 | Deposits: Government . . - 1327 -5 2500-8 2435 sie 
B. Aires... 25-10*/25 -10*|25 -10°|25 -10*125-10* 25 -15¢ | Discounts and advances...| 29-65) 21-71! 21-82 20-55 Bankers ... ... .'2645 -014402 -6 4479 end 
ee 5 | AABILITIES . ; ee al ee ‘9 
< 5°28 | 5:18 | 5-18 | 5°18 | 5:18 15-18 | Notes issued...........-. | 98 -36 138 -36 138 -36.138-36 | Forei aa," te abe 4 tea 
Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate. § Bid. Deposits, etc..........++. |127 -59/183 -00 181 -70 176 -92 ee Pe) os 
MONTHLY S : 
000’s omitted 
ies Barclays . | District | Glyn, Liovds = Mi s i National West- Will 
JUNE, 1943 Bank cout Bank Mills Bank Bank — National ' provincial minste rr Deaco 
Ltd & Co. Ltd ye": ank Bank B B. A pore 
td. Ad. & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd I _ 4 ot gate 
a D. . « . ta. 
ite 30th 30th 30th | 30th =| 30th 30th 30th | 30th —30th_—— 30th 30th 
ASSETS x _ 
= —_ Notes and Balances with the Bank of £ £ é 4 4 4 i 4 | ra 
nglanc 69 aD Sa Meal 3 r ; 
Balances with and Cheques in course of SN De ced Metal Micciaced Miboned Wiieall Miianadl Mics Mined Mics 49,968 7.7 36.5 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland 27,629 , 
Stems in Transit................ aa 629 | 1,281 5,432, 2,908 27,940 4,505 27,898 220 20,036 «21,399 «94,528 143 
Tt, at Call and Short Notice ................ 26.400 3284 & 205 7307 ope 3,317 | wa dps é 5 F — a 
Rf S et rt cot in, Beare ’ ’ , | , | 283 7,572 1486 = O47 67 164'0 
Tressry Dan! ag ce 150.681 | 1,265 | 9.684 | 1158) 45,595 7.640 ast, | Sos | guess | se4is| i955 238 98 
essen eneeees . 500 | 5,500 | 147,500 40,000 | 193,500 1,000 | 119,500 | 105,000 5, 3 
Advances to Customers and other Alcs. |... 218,544 | 13,242 53,375 | 21,136 | 212.892 59,188 | 230,339 | 20,183 | 141, 000°) 15,000 858,50 
a do OY Oe oe 160, . , ’ | 20,183 | 141,067 | 163,950 25,0 1,158,993 
peo ee Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- ant — — j — oe 50,008 149,759 | 14,327 105,927 103,614 12.0 743,932 
ERO Oe «oon n nn evereveseneereonees 16,108 1,067 3,437 5,604 | 18,742 9.379 = :15,112 | 2.7 5 
“ Peikiss pkers aces Backs é 7,924 405 Se a , ,112 321 11,009 11,941 2,78 95,509 
ye tren $ = a rind Banke and Subsidi ary ‘ — sed shia 2,871 8,726 506 6,961 4,940 920 42,16 
oe ak alee eri 6,220 os en 3,778 8,426 2,514 2.992 23,930 
777,060 37,063 157 256 60,00 008 698, 003 i EAE § ~; 7 tg Ya er — - 
aims ee ee ee be 182,799 800, 232 | 50,150 505,675 524, 266 75,849  5,868,36 
io c bang ash to Current, en and other — — aeenesen ‘samme —— -—— 
ounts ~ —_ 
ssupieaaaocas Eee Dic ees ark 10-46 10-50 10:50 10-21; 10-90 
PhevinsA 10-83 15 ie 5 
Keaetean tien ae ae | ee) eee | ee) ee | Pe 6 106 
oe LR 15.058 sales me —— ——— — 
CI SUNDA Ate. oa Pe acc yes aos « , 976, 1,060 15,810 4,160 875 78.197 
Current, Deposit and other Ac counts. eas 135.008 eee pte _ 10,000 3,700 12/510 | 1180 3500 9.320 19. 26a 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ..........-+-+. 16108 | Loe? M3481 | 52,494 | esses | iesiseo | retost | asiesz | a7eiee? | ags'ees | 70185 3.63040 
in Sees Ehe ee et ‘ ‘ ’ ’ ’ 3 ( DON, FU) 
Ee EE ea ee: aes ee ie sh ning — an | 15,112 | 321 11,009 11,941 2,783 35,509 
my ees ee cal 0 ses Sg ee i 1,566 
,060 37,063 157, aed aaah t aeaae | tae eet ae ni 
ERS ee: ' RENO i | 256 | 60, 008 - 698, 003 182,799 800,232 50,150 | 505.675 524.266 5 849 3,868,361 
HANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
Colombia ® Open market sight selling rate 1 13 
te 75 pesos 100 U.S. $ on Apr: 13th. 
London on Australia and N.Z.* A i Ecuador.* Official sigh se! : 
: Z. ustralia and N.Z, on London aestieanat Sight ee ene a a eae SS. $ on May Sri 
juying : 7 intai at one quetzal US. lus com: 
Selling Buying Selling prs s seeps 1 per cent to Central ben. ” -* 
; agua® Official sight sellin 
Australia | N.Z Aas | tz. tAustrali 'N z.| tAus N.Z 5-033 cordobas Fer U Sr Pte [et Seoee Sant Jeo. 1, 198. * 
tralia tralia “| tral R ELS uding 10 per cent tax). 
.T. | ove 1 125 | V. nloades Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on Apr. 26tb. 
Ord. | Air | Ord. |” Air wad Fk ~. | 125§ | 125 enesucla® Sight selling rate New York 3-35 belivares per U.S. $ on Apr. %b. 
Mail | Mail | Mail | Mail en | en | ot Ord. | Paw Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $0n May 10th. 
sight | 126| ‘lod  @) (§) 1 Melt © Official exchange controls are operative in ie qruntel 
SOdays| 1274] 127 Te} | 125te) 124) 124%) 124%) 1258 | 1255 | 124 r. 
60 days| 1279| 1274] 1274 | 1a7g | “2. | 2. | 120° | dost | ast | Lae OVER 
WOdays| 128%! 128%! 1275 | 1273 | “| “| tase | iash | ios 1 SEAS BANK RATES 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased . 0.q. and an i a sl =: ' 
wil be sent by sir mail oo pa cote . at sea mail rates only. Bills % ° Changed From > 
rates (Australia and N.Z. ’ Amsterdam %, % 
aio an By America/N.Z Sal thes Mail (Austra plain. ¢ Plus pos Athens ........ Mare 10, "42 5 6 Montroal. si ny 15, 138 5 
Som. Ba: 90 days, 1278. (8.2) Demand, 125 iso aays, paaee 5 50 dage, 3 eaeede seeseee Feb. 1,°35 6} 5 treal....... .11,°35... 
ys, 1278 (plus postage). YS, 126; 60 days, 1 ies cre April 9, "40 4 ees May 12,40 44} 
sours + bate eS = St | Paris}.......... Mar. % - + it 
Sree eg Bucharest...... ’ 3 wean st : 
rates in London for $ and bills on one ‘ain Budapest ...... Oct. oY — 4 : Rio de Janeiro. . = 31, °35 ... i 
potion Tt £1016 (sight) ; “tag (50 days); are (par 190 stating) | Caleutta .-..... Nov. 28°35 3 3 | sean ims & 
Rhodesia ‘the ce fieo 1 ae gay St 3) | Sofia .......... t. 16, ’ 
Selling rates in, London (per (100 sterling) fe Ee H. Eiotg fadisy aad 10: d(l02f seeteaes 0 ud =e ae Stockholm ..... May 29, "41 3 : 
South Africa £993 sae 4 Sines oes oes ‘ov. 25, ’ 
CENTRAL AND . Hekagiors. = 3,4 d 4 Tekio.......... . se 
The folowing rate, a OUTH H AMERICA iktin tana Tr 4 bee 20,41 2 
U.S. $; approximate sterling rates of Santen ent cantata tee can snl & 4 Dublin......... Oct. 26,°39 4 5 
from ta a 








(a) For banks and credit institutions. 


(6) For private persons and érms. 
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ECONOMIST 
(1943, to July 21, 1 _ e Preceding Year 
24, 1943 ULTS (July 7, acompete 
July 24, OMPANY RES Appropriation Net | Ord. 
| i ed ‘ : 
——— i] Total = Div 
1943 C amie Net | ae } To Free cus | Profit Profit 
_ | a | 1. te | Reserves | aa. | 
- — | : Deprec la- a | Distribu- Pref. oo Ra | Re sery j Forward | 2 of 
A . | Near, | Total Deprecia “Interest | tion || Pref ba Sere | % 
; . | ; © ; + 2 ’ | ' ee. 
Company | | | £ £ ues eo —_ 724 || ova | 3 — | = 
| f me : } 997 || ’ | 80, . 
; ' ' oa see | | + | 146,062 | 2299 | Ni 
e July | £ 4 Dr. sh 3 —— no eee ik we — | . Ls | Dr. mo Nil 
4 — 250 | eee Dr. 724 | ’ 56 | in Pa i— I 7,04 160 | Nil 
3 1943 31 | 12, | eee 7 34,8 eee Pp 690 i 97 1], ] 
er ava.... | Dec. 31 | 288 99 82 ri 1,395 | 72,6 940 | Ni 
- _ plntatins dasa a = | 5179 — Dv. 8,374 | De tae one |. 1,8 . a 25,052 can | 4 
2 3 DUET conn nananeseee es Mar 1,704 | - | Dr. 97 | | 974 Il te ein. 25, he 
72 , lh nglo pe ber d Rubber eee Dec. 31 1 976 i“ | Dr. 635 | e pe } a“ we as. 653 183,843 i Nil 
$s 56 anit Leeann eee = *> +P? Mar. 31 | Dr. 80 | 113 Dr. 9,460 | go 9 363 5 + = 37,747 | Dr ee Nil 
7 1a ertall von als ( Sisk adil Feb 28 i : od, a : 790 7 Sd 5.7 ’ 59 407 + 5 
me, 8 pee 1,155 Dr. 1,459 | 384 92,379 21,0 5,160 | 
14 ting Rubber. ssssseeeeeeeees = | 2 — ; i ee 15,160 | 
iting R abber Ree iaseneeen rakes a oe 176 | 1,204 10,016 | 126,238 on " Saco | "ier eens 4,290 | 2 
fit Mertajam Rubber 02002020202 om 31 | viet 4,977 wie | 5,818 2,625 | 7} et — 25 || oe nw 4 a 
eee we . yr. see | z a . y : } * ’ 46 
1 mkt Tupa Rubber <0. 0s20 005 oe | ee A a ae | sate a ie 9 Soe ae eo 9 9 
A 1.3% ptura’ Rubber vlon) Rubber ..... Mar. 31 | Bar her, "3,888 - a i ~ Get ok st a 
: v pee reer rene oe Dec. 3 327 ‘ 25 a os ’ i 12.987 | Nil 
7 pa Proce (0. ss eseoesrareeeees 31 14, . 350 | Dr. 306 1,300 | 715 | 2,294 Nil 
lay moun RUBDer osc sececcveeeaes = 634 Dr. 350 | 35,135 | 1,365 || 16,715 | 5,106 | } 
oa >, snl OI aca ea Dec. 425 | . Dr. 4.032 91 584 eg 12,679 | 
92 0% funun ht By SNE mons aeone rss . Dr. 21,5: — 6,580 
fan Rubber .....+-cscseegeeess Dec. 31 » | aw Dr. 1300 | O'te0 al weet 2 
pin) Rubber vs vevevev eves eee | Dec . 7.1965 | 2180 — 3,593 22, 
edini ou edd acs Se Raa | Dec. = 355 | 704 Dr. = | 5,660 2 53 Par if 1.156 | gas 11,050 it 

feed Rubber. ssssceeccsecceres Mar. 659 | Dr. 6,5: 51,262 5,000 7 || 51,4 64,467 
ata nye wow aaa aad lege 3] | : 9,300 5 {+ 1,71 380 1 2 
smfeld Rut ee Soa Dec 1,278 | 135 , 10,699 a 196,380 5,967 
eye _-- ob waggle sh adahaba Dec. 3] j 56,969 | 323, 9 5,836 2 344 4 j + 32,136 } 58.060 1 542 Ry 
ini (Ja Rubber oo aeeceseeeees 22.691 | 55.84 7,031 7700 | 5+ | + 1,920 | 3242 16, | 10 
helford Kub' b Rubber... 30 | 224,772 TY 2 47,576 5,697 | 117,70 2 5,000, - 304], 5 285 60,301 

ship Investr +++ | May ; , 41,64 2, os : 39,891 | 

Mar “cc apled gee eae :) | April 30 | 196,026 | 15,697 | 33.469 0,836 | 46.302 | 10 999 arene 171,767 . 

3 Se el Gomenal Wet eee 31) 87603 671629 | 140,206 | 20.8 56 | 124) 20,000 | + Tam) “aeuee | “anaee 5 

ie eg weeeta gly eee pre 15 | oles 67,629 | steed sees Jae 124 | 72,004 | 1,845 oo aet | R 8 284 
2 1394.2 Jobe Trust ws cseeteceeees aan | 201, 82, : »Ss ape se ,42 ¢ 

Tad ps avestnent Tr 0200000 | did 1| 37,626 47°130 | 430,836 en 12500 | & | 30,000 18°56 ages | a ~- i 
5 me ’ 247,130 | "750 | te : 

i sored s Corporation anies April 3 | ped re as 095 | 55,920 13,750 2 500 | 284 | 5,064 182,471 | 130, ett 15 

1 399 ustet SS Mor 31 | reed 43°826 | bg 32.500 | —— 20 55.000 ae 336 278 155, ‘082 | 20 

: dgar) & Co, ronenareats | aaa 31 ’ 78.556 550, 3,000 56.020 | 15 . 16,9 50,429 ot & 
len (Ede: mders....... ation | Mar. 46.626 478, 36.171 66,0 ue _ 1208 93,00 
llied sated Keudstone Corporation sche 31 | seesan : 28150 | 198825 | 7587 "y2'264 | 20 | 10,000 Pie “a0\518 | 65,524 | aot 

35392 ot 7 oaggamamua siete nt... | July 41,963 1,835 128.15 | 235558 ie 12,264 | 12 10,000 735 8 149 31,053 | (t) 

5/2408 -9 ncbor ieley Developme .. | Mar. = 189,985 | 41, = 34.454 | 35,000 o— a oe | 8 Pa | . 59, 884 _ 

214458 -4 mstror g Sick RAC Ps Be | Mar. 325,303 H eee a 123 001 9 j 58.4 39] i} ’ 361, 2 | 

7 : “hoa beet aeneey » 31 | ca 001 , 11,145 000 20 q || 1,210,795 90; 5 

8 384 ssociat meeneernepeeees TNS) May | 49,895 | 8.270 93,00 149,291 750 25, 21 100,593 || 1,2 79 15.9 | 2 

4 235.2 very (W. & 1 Co. seepetokinn ni | Mar. 31 | 226,862 | 18, 70,286 43.073 3, 89,250 | ee 5 246 38,0 36,585 
apse nda Rabati i = g4166 |. ae | eee | saeaee |". eae} wee seen | a 
pratt (W) & Co. soc scc ec ccss an. 71,923 | r) 126, 86,20 — 50, 5,079 || 1,065, 20,952 | 0 

ees sapling chee SNE = | Mar oY aor eee | “ae "31-208 7.500 sana 10,000 + 1,132 rane po | 50 
ptt (Ger) & Co vance soc | Ma | 1,331, pase | 7,92 IS, 00U , 6 9, 

, pants (Ger ted 2° asppaalalaal Mar. 7 | 158 890 80,000 gt 612474 9,758 Hype - 10,00€ 1,514 359827 ae | = 

echam Ma: ae May 043 : 451, 0,951 7: 17, to 5,554 ‘ 50, 

Pills Limited cnet 31 299, 131.923 32 40, 47.250 4 50 | + 45, 228 155 5750 | 20 
ae ewer Teste | Mar St | sere | “i828 | “2368 nial | “sel9 6 10 znaa | 165325 | 55.780 | ut 
je ‘ nas 3OMns.. j . pd “9 7 ’ 5, 2 pet 4 0 ’ | Ni 
=— i ops ee ala bt July 3 97,906 | 1] 213 13,63 | 515,705 git 29,015 | 20 ge | + 1,454 rtp 13,168 | 5 
ots | “ | Aircraft. «ees eeeeees Art 30 157,004 < = 103.576 er goed 10+ | a 622 pen eet Nil 
ulton Paul Ai bemicals......... Mar. 31 | 252,633 0.000 55,197 153,228 010 | 215,3 | 5 — 3,689 | 210,132 | th 

Agate. Se ae ge rr mes ems Mar. 31 | 233,453 | 50,0 24,780 | 285 49,0 aa “- 15,000 | - 8 || | 228,689 950,927 | 
n Film -.. | Mar, 233, 587,28 410 5 + 169, 958 | 9.717 6 
gate nitish Lion | oul tBecceee | April 3 97 =o 365,854 0 11, 6,250 ota 3 || 2,199, 29,740 | 
r Board ‘ cael ee 92,5 890 38,58 500 Ss + 119,423 || & 841 | 16} 
ritish Pl: ee doe ~ age eo 66,89 os] Gai a Ba 3 BP a PP 10 
on Ferry <n lal aie Mar. 31 | 530, vo 23,009 | 48, os 0,000 | 10 w | + 9% 1,974,61 54,466 | 
9 * therhood | Pe Ce Seereeneeaee _. 30 | pepe 169,958 | Renny > 206 ete | 163 | 600,000 | — a - Popeed 17, 858 a 
( tral Cecil Properties 11: Mar 3a | isioy | 06,782 619,423 | 1, 96.431 | 66,000 | 1,216,097 124 | 15,000 456 || “sitoas i737 | 5 
ws + inet h Consold. Mills j a = eae iI, 206, 042 sen aee ae 3500 | rae 19-4 eve =, can 52.005 aa a | 173 
336.5 Ninkworth Cons é c. 3,505 | ,872, 70,8 91,00 7 5 | 15 
nd Winkwor ee 15. ~ 28.989 0 10 725,137 7 
ate Mar. 31 963.879 ee 0 38,201 162.808 7,500 2.383 1 1. . 10,09 | 
we: a roe 963, ( 56 5 28,869 1} 6 
143,776 unard WI +s ahd ile oncub May 15 1 33.627 15,00 126,384 28.868 3,3 : 12,228 7 = = 121 é 22,70 | 10 
140% farwins Limite sas ann hans nenee Mar. _ | zi4.119 £004 ae 29.935 12, 000 — i 4,000 | — 23,698 ‘ anne | ie - 6 
164,962 te Coated Mar. 31 | ae 690 0 i 171 |, 1,203, 
oe SOeetoaeee April 3) | 1.61 08g “Soaee | Siator | i733 | 10" | asilooo 5 Sein canis S3g0m 3h 
858,500 no Prop: eC May 1,748,917 ; 10, 996 :- Jak as - 4/825 po 34, 5 
ce ont ; ami) nae | , 553 . 11,99 27.880 = 2 6 = 4,82! 94.124 6 | 
158,993 shew aaaieal Mar. 31 | 1, 35,285 1, Dr. 11,946 27,232 || 3 209,88 = 7,102 79 48,77 5 
1 . s Consolidation ; ; 6.146 1,327, nae : 324 000 | + 7, 80,720 5 | 
<n een ae April $0 | 88:38 400,000 222.65) "288 988 belt 1306 51 | Soo ease | err ses My 
ties eter Inostnies 2200) Dee. 31 | 1,006,098 | 400,00 ross | 8118 || 27°500 ‘7500! 5 | | 4 15,725 | 195,680 4.iss | 30 
42.16 rout & C« Nettle fol lds Dec. ’ 08 997 eee 37,22 103,388 ’ 0 7. { 35 | 347 ty 87 164, 10 
ondiey gl sa aeeiabmicneee > 31 608, 74.098 | 7,50 5,000 | | Pe 416,8 5,466 
3,930 atland & elif Pane aaa Mar 31 pepe oe) Sel sesten | 128000 | inal wa | sae | 319.846 21.587 | 3 
= ker & — stNe< ae sales . . } ’ : én } pe: sae ¢ 5 ’ 
— oo Natson & Vine bine Rema Aget a | 86,818 10,0 _ } eit 20.814 —— 10 10.000 _—_ pany te ae 4 
868,561 pa7el Seay Se | Mar. | 260.5 ee 156, 700 0 23+ ‘ — 46,006 92,907 | 5067 | 
— fen tl aeye Fe Dec. 31 | 2'371 | ae 0 eee | 17} vs 1,125 784 16,067 | 10 
Se ioe Lica ee ' “April 30 | es 6.512 5162 }} 3,506 130,265 4 3217 18,7 25,833 | 1¢ 
a Af en hen April 30 | 363,727 779 16,512 | 33,162 || 4.622 5 + 3,21 64,746 15.813 | Nil 
ee | a nds) aie) det on | w= af) GB) BRL 
— an wrote chen A | 419 | 151, 1,952 5.872 | 1 - 33,636 "352 . 
acieans | i ee Oh Feb. 28 | eee 67.708 } 071 ’ 15,872 — 123 , 8, ra Nil 
— anley & Regus. «2.2.2.2, | Feb. a) ee ae oe _—— 49 4,000 it el. 14519 | 25 
62,686 Rites UN eee Dec. 3 26,186 5 767 15,7 20,980 it 10, 10 nail 23,314 04,067 — (s) 
630,403 eta IB X Ce ee ar. 31 ’ 25,767 2 604 ’ see 2,500 Me aS 4 104, 567,488 
76503 lars suber Trading tenes — 31 | a one 14.375 10°232 nae aa 25 10,000 | 4 131821 pect a 24 
1.566 irrlees Bick nd Cement......... Feb. 28 | 46.542 1829 7,747 | 170.435 0.062 Le pe i eee x 330 “27 003 ro | ll 
ae lympic Portlan Proprietors) ....... Dec. 31 19219 | 1,82 Dr, 22,314 63,676 2 125 325,000 | 7 + 648 26 209 6,1 2 25 
268.36 xend D, Ue Dec. 3] | , 36 | ag 49,166 | 566 || 83, | 267,068 | 0° B 15 ’ 6 52,852 | 10 
watte Tea & Rub ve 1 asses | iors 46, 540, 22,500 5,000 | 6 109,11 63,375 | 
- es : Ol & Thame nose a 7 | 110,243 é 290,706 ete 4,000 a 8a 1 ae 193,251 8.014 | = 
a ees ad olde ce 345 | a8 290, | 24, i! 303 , 25 | 6,060 ' 1 
parnix Oil & Transpor cain | ae | cae 9,648 1,3 23,150 oo 18 || 36, 5,215 | 
wel Deyn Awociated Callers | Mar. 31 aoe | sod | ATH | er | M807) | ion | 2 ‘a1 | 1889, 19,102 | “ 
owell Dutiryn Assoc rea ae MI } ? see | ‘ ’ »5 a yy 5 
pve! btn Steam Coals snes Dec. 3i| 24a See | eae | mae om s : * 10,607 | 150.901 61,714 | = 
ee Sat eee (Mor. 31) UIT3SS bao | | iim) | 2 eRe en) ane * 
eibeehenscornar ue | “aar| cin 25958 | 25,000 | 5 | ol t ee gicea “2,892 = 
us com: ve | pte Fachore oc cc cx Mar. | 7327 19. 55,073 2500 <9, - 74 . — 583, j 115.314 "955 5f 
Eas & Con ember eneze ss onl wal $333 1491553 342, 31,168 | = 9,895 8,312 | 12,955 | § 
berley (A 8) & Gore : 31 22,921 | 25,000 58.334 975 | «32,242 ri _ ie 24 158 48, 68,890 | Ot 
1941, at - Lined see May | 70.143 82,975 - Re Fo00 | + 185,544 | 15,849 | 2 
. poate at ame, Mar. 31| 0eona | Aa r18 DrSILS56 || o22| ... St | — 4,329 | vem | Tamer | ee 
lent es me Meat...... | Mar, 31 | "135 W583,718 Dr. 4.816 || 24, 8,250 10 | oes + 2,927 || 934 25,7 6 
tb. Lith r Waalanntsdesnicnaidateve Mar. 31 | 156.1 Dr. 27 | = 24, wes 45.075 | 48,639 + 90 | 148, 122,064 | 
~ eR rie Mar. 31 | 452 14,1 24,921 || | : | 99+ | + 6,890 |] 950 30 
th. “eee pecs Dec = 107/95 = ee | x08'60s | 3ei4a0 | 133,650 | 30,000 | + 1oes T2431 Ry | 175 
ee @ aces peal cea Jan | 53,915 a , 47. 411,245 ia ee 6 eee ae) 365.274 5 12/1 
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ABRIDGED FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE C.P.B.S 





Share and Loan Capital 
! £31,760,000 


Increase in six months - {£960,000 


Cash and Investments 


£9,315,000 


Increase in six months - {617,000 





: Total Assets £33,032,000 


Increase in six months - {£807,000 


Investments in Government Securities have increased by £1,000,000 
to £2,540,000. Mortgage Assets stand at £27,800,000, 
and Corporation Loans at £976,000 
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